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define beliefs, state goals, establish plans for reaching set goals, 
and evaluate progress. To develop partnership, the education 
department and a committed school share resources to establish a 
realistic profeseional environment. The third theme, performance, 
provides students with a framework so that they can compare their 
progress with behaviors and competencies of master teachers. The 
following related program materials are included: an annotated 
listing o£ these materials; ■ "Design of a Secohdary Teacher Training 
Program for Wheeling College;" "Student Teaching at Wheeling 
College;" "Secondary Teacher Preparation at Wheeling College: A Model 
Based upon Performance and Partnershlpi " "The Function of a Principal 
m a school used as an Education Center-" and Student Reaction to 
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■ ABSTRACT 

Small liberal arts colleges occupy a unique position in 
teacher education. Rather than being ovirwhelinsd v/ith Lumbers 
or students which orten, tax the staff simply to copa with me- 
chanics of operation, atai-fa of small colloges can devote them- 
selves to developing Individualized programs. Adopting large 
eohool models, small schools often fail to take advantage of 
their uniqueness. The' teaohor education program at Vlhseling 
Gollege, taking advantage of Its size, operates a unique pro- 
gram which may serve as a modal for othor small liberal arts 
oolleges,, as well as larger schools. 

The program prepares students to heoome Master T&achBrs 
by concentrating on three related thonies. The first theme is 
PERSON, where the Dspartmant helps each student define his 
beliefs, state his goals, establish his plans for reaching his 
goals, and evaluate his progress. The second themo is PARTNER- 
SHIP, where the Department and a oo-Qfiltted school share re- 
sources to ©atablish a realistic professional anvlronment in 
which the beginning teachers can develop. The third theme is 
PERFORt'IAl'TaE, where the Department provides students with a 
framework so that they can objectiYsly oompare their progress 
in beooraing Master ■Teachers with behaviors and competencies of 
Master Teachers. The themes of PBRSOT, PARTNERSHIP, and Pim- 
FORmCE weave thi'ough pi'of sssional course work, teaching ex- 
perlonoe, conferences, and sooial Intaractiona and form the 
basis for the msellng College Model of Professional Sduoatlon. 
It is a model which will provide the prof ession. with individuals 
who have the coriwiitment and the compstenclea to develop skillsi 
needed to shape and strengthsn ths profession. 



Historical Developmsn t of the Prograni 

An exposition of the development of the Education Program 
at IVheeling College will aid in understanding the present pro- 
gram, whieh is the outgrowth of past exparimantation ^ svalua^ 
tlon, and evolution, starting with the prograiTi^s inception 
and continuing today. The program- was approved by the faculty 
of Whsellng Oollega in 1967 . At that time Dr. Albert Bendsr 
and Mr. Carson Bryan w^re employed to develop a program to be 
implemented in September of 1968# The initial hops of the 
faculty in adopting the program was that a personalised eduea-* 
.tion progr&m^ along with the strong academic program provided 
by the Collogej would produce effective teachers* The program 
was initially designed with this objective in mind. The College 
had no education majors, and the professional education courses 
were to be oonGentrated in one semester. At this time the de= 
oislon was made to develop the program along the lines of a 
partnership between the collage and local schools (sea support-- 
ing dooaments, article #2)* Essentially the partnership model 
implied involving all of the student teachers as well as the 
Collegers Education Department staff in one host school during 
the student teaching period. In tha^t way it was felt that the 
Oollege would gain from having a Gentral location for it& stu- 
dent teachers J while the high school would gain from ha.v3.ng 
full-time college personnel available for consulting work, 

The program began operation in Saptember of 1968 in the 
Martins Ferry/ OhlOj High oobool with eleven student teachers. 
For the second ssmsster th-s program,, with sixteen students^ 
was housed- in. Trladelphla High School In Wheeling. During the 



first year of its operation the Eduoation Dapartment began to 
offer J under a grant from Title I of the CoMnunlty Development 
Aotj a course for ooop&rating teachers In Clinical Supervision. 
The effect of this course on the undergraduate education pro-- 
gram was throe^fold. First 5 by teaching the cooparating 
teachers supervisory skills 5 the progrMi freed the College 
personnel from direct supsrvisory work in the schools^ thus 
providing the host schools with more consulting time. The 
second effect was to provide a pool of trained cooperating 
teachers in the area for future use. Plnally.j the course 
served as an impetus for developing a graduate education pro^ 
gram at Wheeling College in cooperation with the University 
of Detroit^ which enabled the program to expand its contlnu= 
Ing eduoation offerings , . 

During the second year of operation the program was 
housed in Clay Junior High Sohogl and Wlieellng Central Catholic 
High School J both in Wheeling. In the second year of the pro- 
gram the staff of the Iducation Department became dissatisfied 
with its block system. In the block system studunts took ten 
credits of course work at the College during the first quarter 
of a semester and student teaching and educa.tlon seminar In 
the host school during the second quarter of the semester. It 
TOS felt that the wealmess of the system lay in the dichotomy^ 
evident in most teacher preparation. programs ^ between theory 
and pvaotlce. As a result^ concepts Intellectualized during 
the first quarter were often forgotten ^ or were found to be 
inadequate or unroallstlc when oporatlon was required. 



Arrangements were made with- V/hsellng Central Catholic High 
School to participate with the Wiesling College Education Depart^ 
ment &s the host school for a full year^ while a full somester 
program of total involveinent with integrated learnings and pro- 
fessional experience was developed. Wheeling Oentral Cathollo 
provided a stable atmosphere and a trained cadre of cooperating 
teachers which sorved to huttroas our attempt at change. The 
integrated Involvement model taegan operation with eleven student 
teachers during the first semester of 1970-^71. The major concern 
initially was to develop unifying threads which ran throughout 
the seminars and the teaching eKperlence. Evaluation with the 
students as the program evolved and at the end of that first 
semestBr shov/ed that we had suocesafully intertwined professional 
experience and course work and had signifloantly narrowed the gap 
between theory and practice. 

Although we were happy ^^Ith our- success in doveloping a 
program whlch^ contained total Involvement and integrated course 
work and experience^ we wars dissatisfied with the lack of con- 
crete statements describing necessary teaching competencies* 
Our task was %c concretise our operations. To do so we first 
made explicit our philosophy of education* Prom this philosophy 
we developed six goals for our program which we also identified 
as the attributes of a Master Teaoherp Finally we analyzed our 
operation to defcermin© x*;hat we did to provide experiences to 
help: the beginning teacher to b© able to grow into. a Master 
Teacher. The product of this process was "Secondary Teacher 
preparation At Wheeling College: A Modal Based Upon Performance 
and Partnership", a paper whiuh i^'aa presented to the Jesuit 



Education Association, with the result that the program was cited 
by that organisation for its Qontrlbution to paroohlfa education. 
Another more significant result of explicitly statini; the opera-^ 
tion of the program was that the statement not only focused our 
attention on our svaluatlve procedures^ but also Identified that 
our program operated within the framexvork of each individual. 
Because this thrust of the program is as important as performarica 
aiid partnership^ we felt it would be misleading not to includa 
"person" in the title of our program. Stating the why, the what, 
and the how of the program^s operation led us to question how we 
best could evaluate to what extent a student had developed in the 
process of ^be coming a Master Teacher, Our questioning led to the 
development of the competenGles stated on the form used to evalu- 
ate students • 

This narrative brings us to the presint time. Just as 
evaluation 5 ejcperlmentation j and evolution have been central 
to the past development of the program, they oontiriue to oper = 
ate presently and are likely to continue to mark the program 
In the future. The preparation of this presentation has caused 
us to evaluate the stated oompetencles for their relevance^ an 
evaluation which has resulted in several revisions. We are con- 
tinuing our attempts to make explicit the intertwlnings of the 
program. The future will Include more along this line. Because 
of our experiences in stating the professional education com- 
ponent of the preparation of a master teacher In terms of levels 
of competenQe, one possible task for the future is working with 
the academic departments to devalop competency level in subject 
matter areas • 



Dascrlptlon of the present program 

The education program at >Jheeling Oollege has four charao = 
terlstics which make it unique and Innovative: total iuvolvement 
of the student In the school environmont for a full semesterj 
the use of the education center model of student teaohlngj the 
employing of perf ormance^based criteria for evaluatlonj and 
emphasis on the student individual development , 

Total InvQlvement is achieved in two ways, Plrstj the 
education students take programs only in education during one 
semester of their senior year. In this way they are wholly 
directed to tQachlng. During this education semesterj the 
students take six Integrated programs designed to provide them 
with experiences t-^hich are ensential to devGloping the skills 
of a Master Teacher. These programs are in educational psy- 
chologyj educational philosophyj general teaching methodologyj 
teaching methodology in; speolfled fields^ teaching experience j 
and educational research. On completion of the programs ^ the 
students earn eighteen credit hours in professional education t 
Total Involvement is also achieved by placing the student full 
time for one semester in the school environment. In most models 
of undargraduate teacher educatlonj students complete education 
course work^ arrive at a school for periods ranging from a few 
weeks to a semester and phase themsglves into teaching. These 
models have several wealaiessss, Plrstj class work is often 
theoretical and removed from the real teaching situation so that 
often 3 under the pre&sure of student teaching j the models de- 
veloped in the ooilege classroom crumble, A program of total 



involvement allov;s for a continual testing of a students de- 
veloping educational theory by his real experlenc©. Seoondj 
time is often inefficiently used at the beginning of student 
teaching through having the student^ who lacks skills of ob= 
servation and supervision, observe while he learns the working 
of the schoal. In a total involvement program this initial 
period, can be spent in class mrk which prepared the beginning 
student to begin, taachlng. As the semester continues, less 
time is spent in the preparatory programs and more time Is 
spent In actual teaohlng. By employing the total Involvement 
model of teacher education, the Wheeling Oollege program nar- 
rows the gap between theory and praatloe while making the most 
productive use of the student^ a time while he Is learning to 
teach. 

A second Important aspect of the Wheeling College program 
is partnership, which is achieved through using education centers 
The concept of the education center Is essential to the success 
of the l^eellng College program* An education center is a second 
ary school which has entered into a partnership with the College 
to prepare teachers and improve instruction. The staff members 
of an education center take seriously their professional re- 
sponsibility to train other teachers. They also realize that by 
entering. Into a partnership with the Oollege the resourcea of 
the College become available to them, ■ ' 

The best way to illustrate the education center operation 
is by contrast* In the usual undergraduate teacher preparatJ.on 
program a department's students are assigned to a number of co- 
operating Master Teaohera in a number of schools. Thaae students' 
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are serviced by a college supe-rvisor who usually can spend only 
an hour or two a week In the school. The oollege supervisor 
usually observes a class ^ confers with the Master Teacher and 
the atudf^ it teacher^ aiid leaves bo retiirn a v/eek later. His 
role often becomes one of calnlng ruffled feathers or mediating 
between the Master Teacher and the student teacher. Because 
his time in the school is limited^ the^ college supervisor is 
of little value in helping the school supervise the student 
teachers or improve instruction. However, in the Wheeling 
College program all of the student teachers are placed in one 
school an education center. This arrangement allows the 
college supervisors to work full time in the school situation 
as instructional oonaultaint a , Training the cooperating Maater 
Teaohero . in: supervisory skills frees the Collega supervisors 
to offer their expertise to the host school. The College superb- 
visors teaoh demonstration lessons., work with the school staff 
in Improving Instruction^ help in currlculuTri development, and 
generally provide resources which are not normally available 
to the school. The paptnership model employed by Wheeling 
College benefits the College and the school and develops an 
atmospherQ where the preparation of teachers is the shared pro = 
fesslonal responsibility of the College and the secondary school 

A third imique oharacteristlc of the ivheellng College Pro-- 
gram is its use of perf ormanoe-^based criteria for evaluation* 
.By establishing goals in terms of the ways in which Master 
Teachers operate and by breaking these behaviors Into sequential 
developmental competencies, the Department is able to evaluate 
objectively each stiident's progress toward becoming a Master ^ . 



Teacher. The perfo man ce -based criteria hot only allow more 
objeotive svaluatlon but also provide the' student with knowledge 
abort his starting point for ruture professional developraent . 

As they work together, the first th^ - 
total Involvement, partnership/ and the performance based orl- 
terla - allow the Department to develop its fourth character- 
istic^ the emphasis on each person 'a Individual development . 
Total involvement, glvas; the person the time necessary to dls- 
cover his beliefs and styxe and to. test and modify them. The 
partnership provides a professional environment dedioated to 
helping the person develop. The performanoe based Griteria 
give the person conorate goals to afcrlve for without stifling 
him with a model of what he is to beoom©. The emphasis on the 
person is evident in the department's manner of wo^rklng with 
students. Students state what they want to beaome as teaohorSj 
and the staff of the department o on a tan tly mirrors their aotlons 
and questions their beliefs so that .the students oan determine 
how they are acting and so that they oan be sure that their 
stated belief a are their true belief a. 



. Philosophy 

The Education Department believes that man is a being who 
posseaaea emotional, msntal, and phyaibal powers different from 
other creatures in their scope and potential. The powBrs differ 
for eaoh individual and are influenced by his envlroninent . With- 
in thia limiting framework man la born to become what he wishes 
to beoome and is capabla of making oholcea that shape his life 
and being, 

Man ehangea aa he experienoes living, choosing, and learn- 
ing, and he Inculcates theae perceptions into his being. In this 
flense he begins changing at birth and stops at death. He Imows 
and learns beat when he develops oongruenoe with the world around 
him and acoepts responsibility for his own destiny. He is in 
constant struggle with ambiguities and the thwarting nature of 
his envirohment. As he gains responsibility for his aotlona and 
congruence with his world, he exercises more of his po'tential to 
become what he wishes to become. At eaoh suooess, however^ more 
complex unknowns appoar, and man is face d with the choloe to go 
on assuming more responaibillty or to capitulate. If he choossa 
to oapltulate, he Inhibits his growth, and therefore change is 
thwarted. Man may induo© the choice to inhibit change as a rra- 
sponse to the ambiguities and unknowne that face him. The choice 
to relinquish responsibility may he pormanent or a respite, dur- 
ing whloh potential a lie dormant awaiting a new encounter , 

This philosophy can be seen clearly in the manner in which 
tho students in teacher education are treated. The Depai-tinent 

uc . ■ . . . . 



believes that all the students who come to it have the capabilities 
to grow into Master Teachers, It is tha role of the Department to 
remove the elements of the environment which may thwart the stu- 
dent growthj to help him Identify his goalSj and to provide an 
atmosphere in which resources may be employed so that students be- 
gin to shape their learning. The Department realizes that the 
students come to the program with different eKperianoas and values. 
Some^ of these experiences may have caused them to doubt their oapa- 
bllitles of shaping their owi growth* Once the student has begun 
to believe in his oapabllities ^ the role of the Department becomas, 
one of providing an environment that is conducive to continual- 
educational growthj which will enable the. auccessful student to 
continue to improve and develop after he leaves the program* The 
Department acoompllshes this role by providing support while the 
students face new and deeper challenges , as well as by working 
with the students In Identifying new are: s for 'growth* 

The Department has not established a "preferred" teaching 
model. The role of the Department is to help each person become 
the teacher he wishes to become* Thus the Department ^ s role is 
to aid the studant In exploring as many choices as possible and 
to help the student assess the implloationa of those choices* 



Goals 

Since the program philosophy emphaslsss active experlenceSj 

the program^s goals are dominated by performance bahaylora* Thd 

ultimate goal of- the Education Department la to provide students 

with experiences that are necessary in developing Master Teacher 

skills. To aQOompllsh this obJeGtiire ^ the Department plans spe- 

oiflc behavioral outcomes as guidelines for the process of be=- 

coming and continuing^ to be a Master Teacher. The guidelines 

are designed to function within the framework of each student^ a 

personal philosophical goals for teaching. The primary outcomes 

considered necessary by the Department are listed and described 

in the following paragraphs. 

^ I The student will Identify the baslo factors behind 

the operation of the school system and develop mecha- 
nisms for functioning within the structure. 

The basic factors involve more than the organization of the 
school system. To identify factors the student must "Obtain in- 
formation CQncerning values 3 responalbildtyj authority^ CGnformity, 
etc, J as perceived by the school system and the community. Identic 
ficatlon is not limited to listing factorsj but' encompasses the 
why and the wherefore. iWhen the factors and the reasons for their 
prominence have been intelleotualiged, the student must develop 
personal mechanisms for functioning within this environment ^ To 
functionj the teacher must cope cognitively and affectively with 
a varlaby of "educational problems. If these coping behaviors are 
developed as general mfiohanlsms for operating within a school en- 
Vlrpnmentj the behaviors become personal skills appropriate for 
functioning in specific teaching situations, 
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' II The student 'will structur© and control classroom 
situations to provide for productive learning, . 

The terins "structure " and -'control'- are not to be defined 
in the colloquial sense. The "structure" is intended to imply 
a curricular plan for the classroom that can range from teacher 
oentered to individualised instruction. Also^ the word "struc- 
ture" means that both the teacher ' s ^ and stu.dents ' objectlveB^ 
are to be planned for outoomes* The word "oontrol" is not to 
be planned for outoomes* The word "control" is not to be con-- 
fused with domination. The word "oontrol" identifies the teacher 
as the responsj.ble agent for Insuring .that each student has an 
opportunity to learn without outside Interference * If structure 
in^ and dontrolllng are accomplished^ the mlnlmuin prerequisites 
necessary for pro duct ive learning have been met. 

Ill The student will develop his personal style of 

relating to the pupils 'and shaping the curriculum. 

Each student comes into^ the pro graiji with a relatively vflde 
variety of experieno.es that have oontrlbuted to-hls devalopmant 
as a person* He has been free to limit or inorease his social 
contacts^ choose people that interest hlm^ and rejeot people 
whom he dislikes* Behaviors such as these and their classroom 
implications must be explored* Thus every teacher must Identify 
how he relates to the students and why the students perceive 
him the v/ay they do* When these factors have been analyzedj 
plans should be formulated to enhance each teacher *s personal 
style of relating to the students. To be a Master^ Teaoher the 
student 5 must have a philosophy of aduoatlonj operate consistent^ 
with this philosophy j and constantly test and revise his phi- 
losophy by Interacting with the ©duoational environment • If ' 



this , process is followed, th© Gur^ioulum will Gonstantly be shaped 
and developed by the teacher, 

IV The student will evaluate his strengths and weak- 
nesses as a teaoher as well as his perGeptions of 
himself as. an educator. 

To be continuously educatadj a teaoher must develop skill 
in "Identifying his verbal and non-verbal teaching patterns* Once 
Identification haa been made ^ the patterns must be analyzed in 
terms of their, classroom implioatlons • After analysis has been 
^□ompleted^ a program to reinforoe the effective patterns and 
phase out the inef f ectlve , ones must be formulated. The prograjTi 
should Include both long and short term plans. In addition to 
the above, procedure^ the teacher should use student, feedback, 
pearSj and educational llterature^aa resource information. If 
skill in using these procedures Is developed^ the teacher is 
preparing for his continuous education by using the process of 
self -evaluation. Alsoj slnoa using the process of self ^evalua- 
tion involves interacting with his total educational envlronmentj 
he will obtain information about himself as an educator* 

V The student will develop skills^ attitudes^ and 
acquire the- Information necessary to wo ^'c with 
others in Improving education* ^ 

Bvery Master Teacher must have an Idea^ models or image of ^ 
what the education process could become and the role that he 
should play in attempting to promote the vision* To develop in 
this direction^ a student must acquire knowledge of tiendSj in- 
novations, and new thinking. Then the student must experiment 1 
with new concepts of teaching and laarning and must interact 
with peers to analyze the outcomes. To influence peers j a teacher 
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must develop human relation skills and attitudes; V/ithout these 

akillSj he has little hop© of promoting his vision of the ©ducatlon 

process . • 

VI The student will use the proosss of scholarly Inquiry 
In solving educational problems. 

Although conoerned with self -^improvement ^ a Master Taaohar 
is also interested In conbrihuting to his profession's growth. 
Because research is the backbone of professional development, the 
student must gain skill in using the process of inquiry in explor- 
ing educational problems* 

Aooomplishment of these sIjc outcomes must be documented by 
observation^ written reoords, and video and audio tapes. The 
final evaluation form identifies the highest level of attainment 
that the student has consistently demonstrated In each of the 
six outooma areas* 
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Phase I ' 

The student will identify the basic factors behind 
' the operation of the school system and develop 
mechanisms, for functioning within the struoture. 

Activities 

Parts of the first week of the program are devoted to 
orienting the student to the school enolronment and to the 
Teacher Preparation Program In general. To Identify the 
baslo factors 5 the students use this time for observation 
as well as for dlsoussions with. the administration, counse^ 
lors/ teaohers, staff^ pupils , and their Master Teaohers. 
The topics range from dress codes and; discipline to the 
philosophy of the school*. The college supervisors j who are 
familiar with the school and community^ interact with the 
students to give additional information about the teaching 
atmosphere. Alsoj seminars are held between the students 
and the college supervlsQrs for the purpose of examining 
student concerns about the teaching situation and learning 
to . copa with potential problems brought about by their con- 
cerns* 

As par^t of the special methods experiences- j the students 
discuss the es^llcit and implicit power structures that they 
have Identified in their teaching areas* The Information in-- 
eludes I what teacher cliques are found, \ as well as how and 
why they operate; what the members of the Department think - 
about their subject areas and why j what effect the community 
has on how a teacher dresses^ grades, and structures claasesi 



and'who in the comnunlty wields the most influence in school 

matters, Alsoj in special methods the students discuss possi^ 

ble ways of operating with these factors • These activities 

are considered merely introductory. The main activity is the 

inter^action of the student with the educational environmerit 

as the program evolves. If this main activity is fruitfulj 

coping behaviors will be developed as general meohahlsms for 

operating within a school system. Because the program plaocs 

all Its students in one education oertfew^ miioh emotional sup-- 

port is gained by tha students sharing tholr problems and con- 

* . . ... 

earns . . . 

Evaluation 

Special methods seminars usually range in size from two 
to six students for each College Supervisor . No seminars 
have ever been higher than an eight to one ratio. Because of 
this small ratio^ the collage supervisors can easily do ciimant 
how well . the student has identified basic factors and Intel- 
lectuallzed a scheme for operating effectively and efficiently 
with the factors. Special methods seminars meet at least twice 
a week In the education center, " 

Also J each student keeps a\dil^ iog of his reactions to 
teachings education course workj and the school situation In 
general* The logs are confidential and are examined only by 
the college supervisors. In addition to providing a means 
for the student to reflect^ analyaej and express his reactions i 
the logs provide the college supervisors with data as to how 
well the student is developing meohaniams for functioning with- 
in the structure* Logs are. turned into the OQllege supervisors 



at least once every two weeks . The college supervisors are in 
the schools throughout the day and are available for oonfarences 
or informal dlsousalons. with students and Master Teachers, 

If the student is having difficulty in meeting the objec-*'' 
tlye of Phase 1^ the college supervisors in cooperation with 
the Master Teacher analyze the problems and develop a program 
for that Individual, / ; 
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Phaso II 

Ob jeotlve 

The student will structure and control claasroom 
aituations to provide for productive learndng* 

Actiy-lties 

During ths rirst week a student Is placed with a Master 
Teaohar* As soon as possible the student is involved with 
classroom activity. The type of activity can range from call« 
Ing roll and giving out papers to actual teachings depending 
upon arrangements made between the student and the Master 
Teacher, From these initial experlenoes j the student Is ex- 
pected to have full control of at least one class by the start 
of the third week. Intertwined with the teaching are the 
Q-enaral and Special Methods experiences , which also start the 
first week. Areas explored In General Methods are further 
developed as applioatlona in Special Methods. As the experi- 
ences evolvsj areas "such as planning^ grading^ and controlling 
are studied from a variety of perspectives After the positive 
and negative implications of areas have been weighed^ the stu- 
dent incorporates Into his teaching those aspects that are 
most meaningful to him* The curriculum for the methods ex- 
periences are designed to include student initiated items. 
These items or probisms^ are usually brought forth later in the 
semester , when the student becomes inoreaaingly involved with 
classroom teachings 
Evaluation . / 

The ability of . the student to apply the learnings is the 
criterion of evaluation. To assess the student's abillby to 
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struGture and oontrol the classroom situation and to assess th© ■ 
degree to whioh this is done^ the program uses approxlmatelj 
three prooeduros. Primarily^ the Master Teaoher is consulted 
almost dally by- a College supervisor to determine the amount . 
of success the student is having in meeting the objective, 
Analysia by the College supervisor of the student ^ s unit and 
dally plans provides additional information along with class- 
room observation and video tapes. The log and conferences 
betwean the student and College supervisors is, the third source 
of documentation* 

If the student. is having difficulty in meeting the Phase 
II objective^ at least one College supervisor visits' the class- 
room and obtains data concerning the teaching* This data is 
analyzed in referenoa to the student *s problem(s)# AlsOj a 
class Is video taped for group analysis by the Master Teacher, 
Oollege supervisor J and student. Prom this data, the College 
supervisor 5 Master Teacher , and student devise a program for - ^ 
solving the problem(s) which inhibit meeting the objective. 



Phase III 

Ob Jeotlve . - 

The student will develop his personal . style or " 
relating to the pupils and shaping the ourrlculum. 

Activities 

The main objeGtive of the History and Philosophy program 
is for" the student to identify and develop his personal phllo^ 
Sophy of eduoatlon. To aocompllsh this development, the stu-/ 
dent must explore various philosophies of education and their 
Implieatlons , He must also oonsider his perceptions of manj 
laarning^ and ohange while testing and interacting with the 
eduoational anvironment. The student^ a philosophy is developed 
through seminars^ papers^ and teaohlng ©xperiences/ as well as 
through a final defense of his. personal philosophy^ Including 
an axplanatlpn of the implications of that philosophy and do ou- 
man tat ion that his teaohing Is consistent with hie stated phllo-' 
sophy* Prior axperiences not only influence one's philosophy . 
and values, but also Influence the manner in which a person 
relates to others. Because the taaohing situation demands skills 
of working with a variety of types of indivlduala , students are 
encouraged to work x>rith groups^, serve as counselors^ and take 
the Department's Teacher Aide Practioum course before entering 
the program* 

As the student^s philosophy evolves and his taaohing ex- 
perlenoes grow^ he will alter his currloulum to make it con- 
sistent with his perceptions of what eduoatlon should become* 
The special methods program in the student teaching field 
should be included In a school f a ourrloulum and the process y 
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that should be used in teaching the oourses, Conolusions stated 
in this paper must be consistent with the student philosophy 
of education. 
Evaluat ion 

The History and Philosophy papers^ as well as the special 
methods papers, provide data showing the extent to which a 
student has Intellectualiaed how he should relate to his stu^ 
dents and why. Alsoj the logs give additional information re- 
garding the student personal contacts with the pupils* The 
college supervisors react in writing to the logs and the papers. 
These reactions are usually of a "devells advocate" nature, 
having the purpose of challenging the student to consider the 
Implloations of his thoughts and actions. The seminar styled 
experiences, which are structured as encounter situations 
where, each student interacts with his peers and college instruo- 
tors J provide more Information about how well a student is da=- 
veloplng his style of relating to others. 

To evaluate the extent to which a student has operation- 
ally developed his personal style of relating to the pupils 
and is shaping the currloulum, the program used four procedures. 
Each student 1^ video taped at least twice, each' tape being an- 
alyzed by the College supervisors , Master Teacher, and studant. 
The analysis session has as its purpose the diagnosing of 
teaching behaviors and their poasibla Implications* 

The College supervisors in cooperation with the Master 
Teachers record verbatim data from the student *s class and 
compos© a typescript. The typescript Includes the physical 
layout of the room as vz-ell as Interaction patterns that developed 
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during the class. The main funQtion of the typesoript is that 
it is used to analyze patterns of teaching behavior that con- 
tribute to th© strengths and weaknasses of the class session* 
Once the patterns and their Implications have been identified^ 
a program to reinforce the strengths smd phase out the weak- 
nesses is developed between the College supervisorj Master 
Teacher^ and student. A follow-up on this program and the video 
taping session provide the necessary information as. to whether 
the student Is progressing toward meeting the objective* 

After the student has taught for six weeks, a diagnostic 
instrument of supervision is administered to him. This instru-- 
ment, using pupil feedbaok, givas data concerning six areas of 
teaching behavior* When the data has been ' oollatedj a program 
is developed with the student to strengthen weak areas. The 
instrument is administered six weak later to evaluate the stu-- 
dent's progress* 

Analysis of lesson plans and their resulting effect on the' ^ 
student 's teaohlng is another criterion for evaluating the stu- 
dent's ability to shape the curriculum. Both the Colleg© super- 
visors and the Master Teachers are to see the plans. Comparisons 
of past plans with current ones can.be used to measure the stu- 
dent's progress toward shaping and developing the curriculum* 
If the student is having difficulty in meeting the Fhaee 
III objective J all of the above procedures are repeated, and 
a program is devised to eliminate the difficulty. In addition 
to these regular procedures, specific problems are Isolated and 
special programs such as micro-teaching, simulation, role ptay, 
and perhaps personal oounaaling by outside personnel are used, 
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Phase IV 



Ob Jeotlve . = 

The student will evaluate his strengths and weaknesses 
as a teacher as v/ell as his perceptions of himself as 
an educator* 

Aotivltiea 

To meet the above objective j the student must develop the 
skills that are necessary to perform successfully the process 
of self -evaluation. The skills are essentially similar to those 
used by his Master Teacher and College supervisor in working 
with students* In the General Methods seminar j experiences in 
supervision are provided. Supervision develops the skills of 
data taking, analysis of data for teaching patterns and their 
possible implications^ conference techniques , and hiaman re^ 
lations skills. The Btudents apply these skills in simulatlonj 
role play, and by audio and/or video taping their own classes. 
After taping his class j the student makes a typescript and 
identifies his teaching patterns within the framework of their 
possible implications. He then develops a program to reinforce 
his strengths and phase out his weaknesses • He also analyses 
a video tape of his class for the purpose of Identifying places 
in the lesson where alternative procedures may have been used 
and of identifying non-verbal behaviors. The nature of self- 
evaluation is to be explored in the General Methods seminar 
mainly through discussion and reaction to a paper written on 
the process and reference information from educational litera- 
ture. The pupil feedback instrument is an additional resource, 
to be used by the student in evaluating his teaohlng and his 
growth as an eduoator. 




Byaluatlon 

Since the nature of the log is one of self --evaluation of 
the student's progrese toward becoming a Master Tsacher. it is 
a vital tool in measuring how well he is performing this process. 
The' reactions of the College supervisors to what is written in 
the logs help the student evaluate his learnings* In factj the 
main role of the College instructors in the program Is to pro-- 
mote self ^evaluation process skills In the students. 

The College supervisors and Master Teachers observe the 
process that the student goes through In analyzing the video 
tapes. After the analysis by the studentj the supervisor and/ 
or Master Teacher discuss the quality of the analysis x^ith the 
student, AlsOj they diagnose how well the student has identic 
fled his teaching patterns and the extent to which he carries 
out his program of Improvement , 

Because the student has feedback from a variety of sources^ 
he should be able to evaluate himself realistically as an edu-- 
cator. The General or Special Methods seminar requires such a 
paper of each student. 

If the student is having dlffloulty In meeting' the Phase 
IV objective J the College supervisors and Master TeaGhor work 
with the student to identify the problem areas that have In^ 
hlbited the development of the self -evaluation pro cess . If the 
problem areas Involve poor skill development (e.g. teaohing 
pattern analysis) j a program is planned to remedy the weakness. 
If the problem areas Involvs failure to resolve actual and ideal- 
ized peroeptions of oneself as an educator and educational growth 
is therefore Inhibitedj a program is planned ranging from more 
^"jctensive feedback to counseling. 



Phase V 

pb,iectlve 

The student will develop skills and attitudes and will 
acqnire the Information necessary to work with others 
in Improving aduoation. 

Aotivltles 

In the History and Philosophy of ^.erioan Education pro - 
gramj the student must state in writing and defend in front of 
his peers his personal philosophy of education. Included in 
this philosophy is his image of what, the educational process 
should become. This model is the result of Infoiroation ao-' 
quired from the literature and from actual experience* Most 
of the time the Education Seminar course^ which has as its 
theme "Alternatives in Bduoatlon", is led by one or two stu-- 
dents who are not taking the teacher preparation program* 
These students are usually considered radicals in the percep- 
tions of what th© process of education should be, They lntro = 
duoe info rroat ion and ideas that supplement and expand the 
readings of Teacher Preparation Students. 

The supervision experienoes of the General Methods semi= ^ 
nar-has a phase that develops human relations skills based 
upon an attitude of openness. Skills such as listenings main- 
taining the communication process^ and questioning teohnlquea 
are developed by simulation exercises and role playing. Each 
student works with at least one other student in a team situa- 
tion for the purpose of supervision. Not only must he have 
the skills of teaching analysis ^ but he must be able to oormnuni 
cate and Interact in conferences* The conferences reuuire the 
use of hiaman relations skills. 



The special methods experiences require the student to 
explore alternative and innovative currioular approaches to his 
subject* As the student improves his teaching competencies he 
Is expeoted to teat new conoepts of taachlng and learning* The 
outcomes of the exparlmentation are to be communicated to the 
Master Taacherj other members of the Department^ other teachers 
and the College supervisors* 

The Dbudent has opportunities to develop human relation 
skills and attitudes in many Informal settings within the school 
enclronment. The faculty lounge , department meetings j and soGial 
functions all provide opportuntles for the student to become an 
Influencing agent for improving education as he peroelves the 
need through his vision of the edi.icabion process* 
Valuation 

Analysis of the student ^s writings in History and Phllo-- 
sophy and Methods seminars Indicates the degree to which he 
has developed and IntelleotuallEed his model of what the edu-- 
catlonal prooess should become. The student progress in 
developing human relations skills and attitudes is analyzed 
when he partloipates in role play and In actual conferences 
with his peers ^ as well as when he coimiunlQates the outcomes 
of his experimental teaching, Pollow up supervision sessions 
with peers (analyzed by College supervisors) establish whether^ 
a student has effected any changes in the teaohlng behavior of 
the student with whom he is working* 



Phase VI 



Ob.leotlve 

The student will use the process at soholarly inquiry 
in solving educational problems, 

Ag tivltles 

During the first week of the program the students are 
informed that they are required to write an educational re- 
searoh paper* The general nature of the typs of research is 
e^lalnsd with examples^ and the students are given approxi" 
mately seven weeks to Identifly a research problem and to plan 
the daslgn^ for the experimental study. The students inter- 
act with their College supervisors in limiting the problem 
and In refining the design, Alsoj literature in eduoational 
research is made available* Once the project has been ap- 
proved by "the supervisor ^ the student performs the research 
and writes his report* 
Evaluation 

The quality of the research paper and the student^ a evalu-^ 
atlon of his research technlqu© are the main criteria for measur- 
ing to what degree the objective has been reached. 
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^faluatlon 

Evaluation is implied in each of the program objaatlves* 
It is based on tha compatencles which a student con s 1 s t en t ly 
demonstrates throughout his semester in the program. The ■ 
student is required to document his achievement so that there 
can be no question about the attaining of the goals, A primary 
means of documentation is the journal in which each student 
records his progress. Achievement is also documented through 
papers submlttedj video and audio tapes j and personal confer-^ 
ences* At the end of the semester the highest level of con-- 
slstent operation in each of the oompetencies is recorded on 
the form which follows: 
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Evaluation of 



THE WHEEL im CuLLEGE TEACHm PREPARATION PROGRAJ^ 

The Wheeling College Teacher Preparation Program is perform-- 
aiice oriented. The program, which intertwines course work with 
teaching for a full semester in a secondary schoolj incorporates 
six competency levels necessary for becoming a master teacher* A 
beginning teacher must complete the first two competency levels to 
be recormnended. A student achieving all six competencies to the 
high degree indicated by the behaviors lis bed below would have the 
outstanding qualities of a master teacher. Following is a list of 
the competencies and behavior which Indicate mastery'of the com-- 
petancy* They are arranged from' low to high. The check mark In- 
dicates the highest level behavior the student has consistently 
exhibited, (Because the competencies and behaviors are briefly 
stated^ we shall be happy to submit a more detailed explanation 
upon request*) 

I The ^student developed mechanisms for under st^ding and 
coping with the scjfiool envlromient. 

s tudent Identifies rules for pupils ^d teachers 

_student Identifies persons and their functions 

student identifies ej^licit power struotures 

student identifies implicit power struotures 

student works effectively within the school environmsnt 



II The student developed skills for structuring and control^ 
ling the classroom, 

A, Structuring 

student plans for classes 

student ^ s plans contain behavioral objectives and 

appropriate procedures and evaluation 

student plans for more than content level goals 

B, Controlling 

s tudent Intellectuallzes a scheme for control 

_student delineates pupil behavior Into problem and 

non-probrem according to learning theory and his 
philosophy of education 

^student applies appropriate oontrols of problem be- 



havior based upon his personal philosophy of ■ education 
and learning theory 

III The student developed his style of relating to the pupils 
and shaped the curriculum consistent with his phllnsophy. 

^student uses the content ^d method of an established 
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teaching model 

^student exhibits congruence between his behavior as a 

person and a taacher 

student operates oonsiatent with his philosophy of 
education " - 

Q ^Student uses pupil reactions to modify or rsinforce 

— his objectlva's and procedures 



^student applies a self-made curriculum plan which 

necessitates synthesis from sources other than a 
text and existing currioulujni plans 

IV The student developed self -^eYaluatlon skills , 

student makes general statements about his teaching 
behavior 

student identifies personal teaching problems by 
using Information from a variety of sources 
student establishes goals for a changed teaching 
behavior 

student plans and executes a program for accomplish- 
ing the goals 

^student tests and evaluates the results of the changed 

behavior 

V The student developed change agent skills 

i dentifies and evaluates trends and new thinking in 
education 

student experiments with alternative ourricular 
approaches 

student develops an intellectuallzed model of what 
the education should become 

student employs effective human relation skills in 
executing the strategies for change 
student effects changes in a peers behavior 

VI The student developed scholarly research skills 

student Identifies teaching learning problems 

student forms hypotheses concerning the problem 
student develops an appropriate experimental design 
to test hypotheses 

student employs appropriate tests and statistics 
to analyze the results of the experiment 
s tudent Indicates plans for implementing the results 
. in future teaching 
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Gontributlon To Teacher Education 

The greatest contrlbutlori that the Wheeling Oollege program 
for teacher education makes to the profession is to provide a 
model that frees college departmsnts from theoretical speoula'- 
tlon and provides them with the opportunity to unite theory 
and practice In a real situation* Because of its ^-peraon" 
oriented nature , the model gives to the profession members who 
know their strengths and weaknessea and who have a clear set 
of goals as wall as a knowledge of the meohanlsms by which to 
reach them. The performance criteria eatablishea for the pro- 
fession a set of competencies against which teacher development 
may be measured. Any teacher may be judged by these criteria^ 
which are specific enough to be measurable j yet they do not 
restrict one from developing his own style or philosophy. More 
specif loally the program contributes to the profeislon by* 

1- Insuring that ©aoh student makes operational a philosophy 
of education and a theory of learning, 

2, Providing ©aoh student with guidelines of what competencies 
he must work toward in order to becomo a Master Teacher 
after leaving the program. 

3# Providing teachers with guidelines of what they must con-^ 
tlnually do to operate as Master Teachers, 

Ij-* Preparing teachers who are open to working cooperatively 
with other teachers In classroom situations^ 

5* preparing teachers to operate In a wide variety of schools* 

6. Screening carefully and objectively candidates for entrance 
to the profession and rejecting those who are not operat- 
ing at a high level of competence, while at the same time 
identifying for the imsiacoessf ul candidate what compe- 
tencies must be developed before he will be admitted to 

the profession . 

7, providing the prof ©sslon with an accurate deacriptiDn of 
competencies of the beginning teacher so that sohools may 
better choose teachers to fit their situations. 



8. Providing secondary' schools with college consultants for an 
entire mr ister, 

9» Establishing mechanisms for holding the College aocountablo 
for their graduates^ initial Gompetencles . 
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Personnel and Budget 



Personnel B udget 
Faculty Members 

(2) Pull Time ■ $ 22^610 
SeGretary 

(1) Pull Time except for Smnmmr ■ Ij.^278 

Operatlns Costa 2^915 

Total I 29 f 795 
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Annotation 



Brochure 

^ This^rochure was developed to illustrate the program 
for p^Dspectlve studsntia and others Interested in ©du^ 
catlonX It is included in supporting ■ doouinents to show 
how we Resent ourselves to interested but Inltiatsd 
people . \ 

"Design of a Seoondary Teacher Traihing Program for Wheeling 
College'^ , - ^ 

This paper was the initial statement of the Wheeling 
College Teacher Training Prbgram. It is InGluded to 
provide a picture of our starting point. 

"Student Teaching at Wieellng CollegB^^ 

This paper was given to students and Master Teachers 
to explain our program in its first years. It is a 
companion to the first progralTi and la included to 
Illustrate our initial oonoerns. 

"Secondary Teacher Preparation at Wheeling College: A Model 
Based Upon Performance and Partnership^^ 

This la the statement of the ^program as It evolved to 
a sacond step. It was prepared in this form to b© pre-^ 
sented to the Assoolatlon of Jesuit Colleges and Universi 
ties at their 1971 meeting in Chicago. It is included to 
show our* Intermedlats position In the development of the 
program. This paper was given to atudents and Master 
Teachers to explain our program. It is supplanted by the 
desorlption Inoluded In the application * 

Function of Principal in a School used as an Education Oenter- 

This ^ paper was written to dascribe the manner in which 
a prljicipal can use the education center to improve his 
school. It is Includad to Illustrate our thinking about 
Partnership, 

Student Reaotion to Educaticn Sei.iestsr 

This paper was writ ban 07 a student in the program this 
semester. It is included ^o illustrace axpiiDitly the 
working of the program on one student. - 

"StudentSLog 3ook^' 



This the_ journal of a student in the program this 
sem&ste^ Logs are a primary course cf do cument action 



of attainment of the oompetenoles . It is inoluded to 
illustrate hovr Competencies are documented and how the 
inatruotors Interact to help students develop. 

Student packet \ 

This paoket oontalms papers and materials the student 
use during the scu^ter. This Includes the syllabi for 
all of the seminar s\ as *well as exarclsas and papers* 
It is included to shew the kinds of Information which 
the student works wlwi* The packet includes: 

1, Dsscription oA the program 

2 s performanjDe Evaluation Sheet 

3* Syllabi for Seminars 

Planning materials (Behavioral Objectives^ 
Taxonomyj and Prqcess Goals) 

5, Supervision Matermls ( Typescripts j Patterns^ 
Self -evaluation^ Ootiference Manual^ Post 
Conf © r en c e e valua t i©n 

6* Student Feedback Instrument (Report to the 
teaoher) \ 

7, Memo to Students on. Jo\ Applloation Prooedures . 



DESIGN OF A 



, SECONDARY TEACHER TRAINirC PROGRAM FOR 



WHEEL! ?C COLLEGE 



O • Carson Bryan 

0 ■ • . 



. PREPAOE 

The design of this program is consisbant with the requlramonta 

■ ■ - - 

of the state of West Virginia and the resourcss of Wheeling College* 
The intent is to make it the moat effective program possible >d thin 
this frame workp Wheeling College le Just entering the field of 
teacher training ajid the program is to be operational during the 
1966^69 school year. Its design was aided by research^ interaetion 
with personnel from area sohoors and Wheeling Oollegej and especially = 
faculty, friends and experiences provided by the University of Pitta- 
burgh. 

The design is based upon partnership and. a professional cpntlnuum* 
The partnership involves cooperation between the Education Department 
and the Academic Disciplines during the pres.ervlce phase and coopera- 
tion between VOieellng College and area schools during the Inservice 
phase* The latter phase Involves the ©a tabllsterient of Oooperating 
Teacher Centers. The professional oontinuiam starts with prescribed 
experiences when the student chooses to enter the field of teacher 
training. During the pre and inservice phases, skills and competent 
clea are developed to. enable the student to continually grow in the 
profession . 

The future struotur© of the program may be affected by Investi- 
gations currently being made by the College. Meetings are to be held 
between the College and the University of Detroit as to the feasi- 
bility of offering an M.A.T* degree at Wheeling Oollege* - This could 
open the door to the possibility of a five-year program. Meetings 
are also being held with area private oolleges and a possible oonsor- 
tium in education could result. 

O 
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CHAPTER I . ' . 

INTRODUCTION 

Wheeling Collega is a privately supportedj co -^eduoa tional , four^ 
year college of liberal arts and sciences- Its sixty acre cairipus is 
located in Wheollng^ West Virginia* The qollege was founded in 1951+ 
and Id operated by the Society of Jesus ( Jesuits), Its campus con- 
sists of eleven building and its enrollinent is in excess of 800 stu-^ 
dents* Most of these students live on campus and come from about 
thirty states. Approximately 60^ of the student body are men. The 
Jesuits comprise approximately 60^ of the faculty. Almost half of 
the total faculty have earned the Doctorate degree* The community 
(Ohio County) has a population of 73^000* The City of Wheeling ac-' 
counts for 55*000 of the 73^000 inhabitants* Population projections 
for the county based upon two Master Plan" studies indicate about the 
same population for 1970 with an increase of only about 6^000 by 1980* 
Residence of the County are on the average older, better educated, 
and have higher family Income than West Virginians as a whole* While 
Ohio Oountians are better educated than Weat Virginians on the aver« 
age, they are not as well educated as Americans generally. 

The two West Virginia counties adjacent to Ohio County are build- 
ing consolidated schools , Ohl^o County has twice defeated bond Issues 
for a consolidated high school. Yet, Ohio County spends more dollars 
per pupil thah any county in the state of West Virginia* Eduaation 
problems Involving disadvantaged race groups are minor. Wheeling, ^ 
for example, has alightly more than a 3^ Negro population. 
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within the area fthore are three i^-year ; colleges in addition to 
Wheeling* They ai-^ Steubrinville , Bethany and West Liberty State* : 
Bethany and West Liberty are in the immediate area. One of the con- 
cerns in the developmanb of the Teacher Training prograjn Tor Wheeling 
College is the effect that the Collegers entranca into the training 
of teachers will have upon these institutions. West Liberty places 
student teachers In schools that encompass mainly four panhandle 
counties in West Virginia and one county in eastern Ohio. Bethany 
College places student teachers in schools as far away as Bethel Park^ 
Pennsylvania, There are a limited number of teachers designated by 
local school €y3 terns as being capable of handling student teachers. 
The largest public school in Wheeling has only 8 out of teaGhers 
so designated. The problem is a lack of experienced teachers due 
to a large number leaving the State, In fact ^ a local school super-- 
Intendont stated that the only taachers that came into his aohool 
system from outside the state of West Virginia were women who came 
into the area with their husbands. Due to the difficulty of teacher 
recruitment ^, a County School Superintendent informed me that he would 
give preferenoe to Wsst Liberty College in the placement of Student 
Teachers since most of their new teachers come from this College, 
They cite Bethany College as an example of an institution that trains 
most of their students for other states . Wheeling College at the 
present time la in a similar situation as Bethany. Most of the stu- 
dents are frpm othor states and intend to go baGk to their home .^tatea 
to teach. In order to compensate for this situation j it is necessary 
for Wheeling College to develop a Teacher Training Program that will 
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be of service to the area. The program must not only be of service 
to the community,, but it'iriust be the most effective program for the 
training of teachers that is possible within the resources of Wheeling 
College. 

In order to achieve' the goal of service to tha community, the 
college proposes a partnership in the field of teacher training. This 
partnership betweon l^eellng College and area schools is to take the 
form of Cooperative Teaching Centers* These Centers are schools that 
provide inservioe training of the College * s student teachers , The 
Center differs from moat schools that provide for student teachers in 
the following,, manner : 

(A) Cooperating teachers are specially trained in supervision 
by the college, 

(B) All of the collegers student teachers are in the Center 
or another school also serving as a Center (This la in 
contrast to the ^^farmlng out" of student teachers to many 
school.a , ) 

(C) Some college supervisors are alwaya present, in the Center. 
/ (D) The collage supervisors are to stimulate change within the 

school by bringing In current research and operationally 
Showing Its effect on currloulum . This is to be done in 
coordination with the admlnlatratlon* ^The approach is con- 
sidered effective because the college supervisors are from 
outside the systern and are non-threatening since they are ^ 
in no way connected with regular teac?ier evaluation, 
(E) The college supervisors. In their relatlonahlp to cooperate 
Ing teachers, bring about the contlnuoua education of these 
teachers. In addition to the reasons stated in (D) ^ this 
partnership gives the teanher the opportunity to not only 
"know-- what is new in the field, but --how" it can be used 
effectively. 

It is hoped that these centers will provide the schools and the 
colloge with a common meeting ground where they can share in the ad- 
vancement of education in the community. It is also hoped that Instruc- 
tional improvement and research development become realiatlo benefits 
of this program. The prograjni provides promise that the quality of 
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teaching at all levels (both in the schools in the college) may 

becoTne improved by combining the resources of both* ■ 

■ Our Collage Supervisors that have had special training in Curri'- 
culmn and Supervision are to be the liaison between the school and 
the College* Their skills are .to be at the disposal of both* The 
skills are to be used by the Oollege during the pre-atudent teaching 
phase and by the schools during the in-*aervice phase of the prograin. 
These Supervisor's can be used as resource people by the schools in 
the development of new prog rajna . They can also use the College -a 
Supervisor's skills in analysis techniques and in experimental activi- 
ties* The analysis teclmique can be used for oontinuous teacher edu^ 
cation and the experimental skills can be used for research that is 
desirable by the schools. Wheeling College feels that where a com- 
mitment to improve education is made, a partnerahlp can best carry 
out that improvementt In order to insure a tm© partnershlpj the 
particip^ts would Jointly operate the program in a Cooperating Teacher 
Center since both College and school personnel are to be considered as 
learners* The College is choosing the Teacher Training Prograiri as one 
of its means to aid the schools of the oomm^lty because in student 
beaching College and school come in direct contact with each other* 
Bridging the gap between the Intellec tuallam" of the college and the 
"raalistlc^* situation of the schools is a major goal of this program* 
In this relationship the teachers ^euid other members of the school sys- 
tem's staff can be kept in contact with a steady supply of new ideas 
in education* The College can teat the- Ideas in actual si tuatlona and 
attempt to diagnose and work with variables that are present in the ^ 
classroom. The College does not Intend to force ideas and prograins 



upon the schools* The Collegers purpoae is to present ideas and 
programs so that the schools may be. aware of them and adopt them at 
their discretion. These sfcatements that are being made concerning 
the schools^ also apply to / the individual teachers coopei'^ating with 
the college in the se programs * Since Gommimioation is an- important 
factor in the success or failure of a Cooperating Teacher Oenterj a 
college supervisor is to be present in the Center at all times* He 
is to be willing to talk with supervisorSj teachers, prlnclpalB, and 
any interested parties* We recognize that to .develop a progrMi of 
this nature requires effective Interaction between the schools and 
the College* We hope that the imaginative abilities of the echbols 
and the College will nourish an effective partnership* 
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ORGANIZATION OF ACADMIC COURSES FOR TEACHm TRAINING . 

CHAPTER. II 

"l^eellng College confers AiB, and B.S, degrees in twelve areas* 

/ ■ 

They are Aocounting^ Biology, Ohemistry, Economics, Bigllah, History, 
Mathematics^ Philosophy, Physics Political SoienGe^ PsyGhology, and 
Sociology. In order to meet the requirements for certif ioation from 
most states and the state of West Ylrginia, tiie following steps were 
taken I - 
ACCOUNTING ■ 

At the present time lAtoeeling College is in no position to offer ^ 
'■Busineas Education" or ^^Secretarial Studies" as a field for certifi- 
cation. Approximately 6 to 9 hours of Aooountirig are needed for this 
field. There are no taaching fields solely for aocountlng on the 
aecondary level* This department is not Involved in teacher training, 
■ BIOLOGY 

Most states offer a single teaching field in this subject. The 
academic training in this department Is more than adequate to meet the 
requirements of most states. Due to the sequential nature of the re-* 
vised Biology program, however, no students from that department will 
be free to take the professional education program for tii© next two 
years (1969-70, 1970=71) • After that time, there will be no oonflicts 
Certification in West Virginia presents some problems. The state has 
no single field certificate for Biology* In orde^ to meet state re- 
quirements, a Biolo^ major must, have a second teaching field. The 
only feasible second area for these majors is Mathematics, A student 
having 12 hours of mathematics can receive certif iGatlon for teaching 



math in grades 7 thru 9« It is possibl© for this major to receive 
comprehensive certiricate in Biological and General Science t Thia 
requirea 6 hours of Chemistry^ 8 hours of Physics ^ 3 hours of Geology^ 
and 3 hours of Astronomy in addition to the Biology. It is doubtful 
that a student could fit these courses into his schedule without attend^ 
ing simmer school. ^ 
CHMISTRY 

Moat states offer a single teaohlng field in this subject. The 
academic training in this deparbment is more than adequate to meet 
the requirements of most states* At the present time , Chemistry .ma jors 
(Not A.C#S, Chemistry majors) will be- able to take the professional 
education program. They muat^ however^ be free for hour seminar 
one afternoon a week. They must also find time during the professional 
education program to work on Chemistry research and their Thesis. Due 
to these academic pressures^ it is going to be difficult for Chemistry 
to partloiapte in this program ajid they can do so only during the spring 
semester* Cert if loat ion in the state of West Virginia present the same 
problems for Chemistry as "the above Biology. A Chemistry major must 
have a second teaching field. The only feasible second area for these 
majors is Mathematics. A student having 12 hours of math can receive 
certification for teaching matW in grades 7 thru 9* It is possible for 
this major to receive a compr^^hensive certificate In Chemistry and 
General Science* This requires 8 hours of Blologyj 8 hours of Physics, 
3 hours of Geology^ and 3 hours of Astronomy in addition to the Chemi- 
stry. It Is doubtful that a student could fit these courses into his 
sohedule without attending amimer school. 
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ECONOMICS 

Most states do not have a single teaohing field in Economica* 
This subject Is usually a part of the Social Studies field. (See 
History for Social Studies requirements). This area usually requires 
approximately 6 hours of the subject* Until states indiGate this as 
a single teaching field and cooperating teachers become available, 
the College, will train only students who can qualify for a Social 
Studies certificate. 

MCrLISH . • 

Most states offer single teaching fields in Ehgliah* The aca-- 
demic training in this department is more than adequate to meet the 
requirements of most states. The department has arranged to have 
their seminar offered both semesters to enable their students to par- 
ticipate in the profosslonal education program. Certification in the 
state of West Virgmia presents problems. An English major must have 
another teaching field. The feasible choices for certification 7 thru 
9 are math (12 hours) j Social Studies (2I4. hours), or Foreign Language 
(2i^. hours). Summer school may be necessary for most to complete the 
requirements for this second area. The state offers Gomprehensive 
certification in Language Arts ^Ich does not require a second field, " 
Wheeling College would have to add If hours of Speech and $ hours of 
Journalism to the curriculum to provide for this field# 
HISTORY 

Most states offer a single teaching field in History and Govern- 
ment, The majority of work is required in History. The'academlc 
offerings of the History and Political Science departments are more 
than adequate to meet' the requirements of most atates. Students tak- 



ing the Professional edmcation prograin In the spring muat be free ^ 
to take a one-hour seminar. If the student takes the Gourae History 
190 ''Readings in History", he does not have to attend the seminar. 
The state of West Virginia has no certif iGatlon in this area* Students 
interested in West Virginia certif ioation must meet the staters re- 
quirement for Social Studies* This involves 2l\. hours of History, 6 
hours of Government J 6 hours of EoonomlGSj 6 hours of Soclologyj and 
6 hours of Geography* 
MATHEMATICS 

Most states offer a single teaching field in math. The academic 
offerings of this department are more than adequate to meet the re- 
quirements^ of most states* At the present time this department is 
changing its curriculum. If the proposed ch^ge takes places students 
of this department mil be able to take the professional education 
semester (only during the springs however)* The ourrloular offerings 
in math meet the state of West Virginia requirements for a comprehen** 
sive 7 thru 12 certificate, 

FHILOSQFHY - . 

This is not a teaching field for secondary public schools, 
PHYSICS ' ] 

Most states offer this as a single teaching field* The academic 
offerings of this department are more than adequate to meet the re- 
quirements' of most states. At the time of this writings it is not 
Imown whether schedule conflicts would prevent Physics majors from 
entering the professional education program* O.ertlf Ication in the 
state of West Virginia involves the same situation as those in Biology 
and Ohemlstry, Twelve- hours of math are needed for a second field 



(7 thru 9). A comprehensive Physics General Science certificate in- 
volves 8. hours or Ohomistry, 8 hours of Biology, 3 hours of Astronomy, 

and 3 hours of Geology in addition to the Physics. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Most states do not have a single teaching field in Government. ; 
This subject is usually part of the History teaohlng field or the 
field of Sooial Studies. (See History for Social Studies require^ 
raenta). These areas usually require 6 hours of Government. Until 
states indicate this as a single • teaching field and cooperating 
teachers become available , the college will' train only students who : 
can qualify for a Social Studies certificate. 
PSYCHOLOGY .. . ■ 



This is rarely, if ever, a teaching field for secondary public 
schools . 
SOCIOLOGY 

Most states do not have a single teaching field In this area. 
Sociology is usually part of the field of Social Studies, (See History 
for Social Studies requirements). This usually requires 6 hours of 
the subject. Until states indicate this as a single teaching field 
and cooperating teachers beoome available, the college will train 
only students who can qualify for a Social Studies certificate. 

N.B. The above information indicates two areas of weakness in cpurae 
offerings for certification. The areas are science and social studies. 
Following is a list of recommendations for Wheeling College to allevi- 
ate the situation: 

SCIENCE ' ■■ 

Provide a program that would enable a science student who Is 
interested in teaching, but not In any of the above science programs jv 
to pursue a major In Biology-General Science, Chemistry-General Science 



or Physios-General Science. This would require a student to take 
Zk hours of either Biology, Chemistry, or Physics 8 hours of the 

other two subjects,' In addition to thisi the student must take 3 
hours of Astronomy and 3 hours of Oeology* One poaalble arrangement 
Gould het 

Preshman Year = Goneral Ohamiatry (6) Astronomy & Geology (6) 
Sophomor© Year — Organic Chemlfltry (8) Biology (8) 
Junior Year - Analytical Chemistry (8) Physics (8) 

A student would take a mlnlmurji of ^.6 hours of science* The 2I4. 

hours in Biology, Chemistry^ or Physics la also enou^ for single field 

certification in many states such as Ohio and Peimsylvania* 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Provide a prograin that would enable a student interested in teach- 
ing Social Studies courses to pursue a major in that area* This would 
require hours of History^ 6 hours of Political Science^ 6 hours of 
Economics J 6 hours of Sociology^ and 6 hours of Geography* As a Social 
Studies major the student would take a minimum of 1^6 hours* The student 
also has enough hours of History and Govewment to be oertifiad in this 
as a single teaQhlng field in most states. 



CHAPTro III 

PROPBSSIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

During Freshmen orientation the atudenta are to be given a 
form to be filled out to indicate if they are intending to enter the 
taaoher preparation program. This in no way binds the student or 
disqualifies someone from entering the program later in his college 
career. The purpose is to aid an advisor in developing a progr^ of 
studies* 

During the spring of the Sophomore year students may apply for 
admission to the program. They are to have a minimum of 2.00 average* 
At this time students are to prepare. a proposed course of study whieh 
must meet the requirements for graduation and oertif ication* This 
program is to be signed by the Education Department chairman^ the 
major department phalraanj and the student^ each receiving a eopy. 
A biographical sketch must be. presented by the student along with a 
statement as to whether h© intends to be certified for West Virginia, 
A recommendation from his faculty advisor will complete his applica- 
tion. This material will then be evaluated by the Education Program 
Committee* ' 

During the spring of Junior year the student is to apply for 
student teaching and atoission to the Education Semester for hla 
senior year. In order to qualify the student must have by the end 
of his Junior year a minlmim total average of 2,00j a mlnimmri average 
in his teaching field of 2*00; three hours of General or Child Psy- 
chology; a completed fom (provided by the Iducafclon Department) In- 



dlcating observations and analysis of five completQ class days in 
a public schooll recommendation from his department chairman. The 
applioation is submitted to the EduGatlon Program Committee which 
checks on the scholarship, .emotional and physical maturity, and per- 
sonality of the candidate. They may approva, approve imder certain 
conditions^ or reject candidates. . 

EDUCATION SEMKTro 

During either the fall or the spring of Senior year^ an approved 
candidate enters the Education Semester, This semester is divided in- 
to the preaervice phase (7 WQeka) ^d the inservice phase (8 weeks). 
Upon entering the preservlce phase, the student la to take the 
following courses r (N.B, Couraes meet twice the regular nmnber of 
hours since they are in duration only 7 weeks) . 

Education ^1 is General Methods and Ourrioulum, This alass meets 
for one hour four days a week and carries 2 hours credit. 

The student is to take one of the special methods courses. Either 
Education 52 (aigllsh Methods) or Education 53 (Social Studies Methods) 
or Education $1^ (Math Methods) or Iduoation 55 (Science Methods) is to 
be taken. These oiasaea meet for an hour four days a week and carry 
2 hours credit, . ^ . 

Education 121, History and Philosophy .of American Education and 
Education I3I, Educational Psychology are to be taken by all students. 
The courses meet for 1 hour four days a week and for 2 hours on a 
fifth day. They eaoh carry 3 hours credit. 

During the 7 week preservic© phase j the student will be carrying 
the equivalent of a 20. hour load. At the end of this phasej the stu-^ 



dent v/ill receive 10 hours credit in the field of Proresslonal Edu- 
oatlon. . ' ' 

The aecond 8 waeks of the semester is devoted to the iMarvice 
phase of the Education Semester. All students are to enter a local 
public school serving as a Cooperating Teacher Center* They are to 
spend the entire day at the school. During this tiine the students 
are enrolled in Education 71 ^ Student Teaohing which carriei 6 hours 
credit and Education 72| Student Teaohing Seminar idiloh carries 2 
hours credit giving a total of 8 hours for the Inservio© phase. 

Upon completion of the Education Semesterj the student will re- 
ceive l8 houra^ of Professional Education* The three hours of Psycholo 
gy from Junior year gives a total of 21 hours in eduoation, 

CMTIPIOATION 

Prior to graduation the student must have completed or be com- 
pleting the followingi 

a) Successful Education Semester 

b) National Teacher Exam (Arrangemmts made by the Eduoation 
Department) 

c) Collegers requirements for graduation 

d) Favorable recommendations from the department of his or 
her majors from the supervisory teacher and principal. 
Director of Student Teaohing 

The student must then prepare an application for certification 

in the state where he expeots to teach. Upon successful oompletion 

of the above, the Chairman of the Department of Education Issues the 

Gollege^s recommendation , for licensure • 

A, PRESIRVIOE PHASE 

The preservice phase is deaigned to be the start of a continuum 



of proGesaes in professional eduoatlon that will not teminat© until 
the individual leaves or retires from fch© profession. Partnership ^ 
between the Education Department and the aoademiG disciplines wherever 
possibl© is to be an Important aspect of the preservlce program. The 
courses taught during this phase are inter-related Md are not taught 
as discrete areas* 

In order to clarify ^'how" the oourses are to b© inter-related 
during the preservice phasej a brief explanation is given* 

The staffing of the Gouraes is done in such a manner as to ©n- 
gage the Education Department with the academic disciplines as much 
as possible* At present the courses History of ^erican Education 
and Philosophy of Education are to be team taught by members of the 
Education Department. As soon as teaohing loads permit^ there is to 
be a team coinposed of a member of the History Department and a member 
of the Eduoation Department responsible for the oourae. Until this 
situation develops , members of the History Departm.ent are to be used 
as resource people for this course. 

The course General Methods and Currlculutn is to be teaiTi taught 
by the members of the Education Department, This course is to remain 
as the sole responsibility of this department. 

The Special Methods Goursea are to be teejTi taught between mem- 
bers of the respeotlve academic departments (aigllsh, Soolal Studies, 
Math^ and SclenGe) and a member of the Education Department who has 
training and experience in that area on the secondary level. M^bers 
of the aGademlc dlsoipllnea arf also toaerve as resouroe people for 
these ooursea. 
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This partnership for the preaarvic© program is designed to make 
the most ©ffective use of the. faculty of Wheeling Colloge. It ia 
hoped that the partnership will provide a common meeting ground for 
communication of ideas, methodSj researoh, and understanding between 
the departments. All students of Wheeling College should benefit by 
this interaction, Pollowlng is a list of course descriptions that 
should enable the reader to better imderstand the offerings and inter- 
relatedness of the preservloe program. (N.B. As the program develops 
during the 1968-69 school year^ evaluation .^nd. needed modification is 
to take place.) 
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Course No, m gl 
Title General Mathoda and CurrlA^l,^ 

Semester Hours 2 



Prerequisifces (if any) student must be taking the education semester 
Department offering th© courae Eduoation 

Objective: 

Students are to develop a personal philosophy of teaching. 

Students are to develop an operational understanding of the 
pupil as a learner by seeking answers to the following questions : 
(A) How does one learn? (B) Iflniat should one learn? fc) Why should 
one learn? (D) Who should learn? (1) How much should on© learn? 

Students .are to conalder ins truotional objectives in a behavioral 
frame of reference • 

Students are to distinguish between content and process goals. 

Students' are to gain skill in individualizing instruction and in 
unit development and evaluation. 

Students are to gain skill in incorporating unifying themes in 
self •'developed curricula. 

Students are to examine and experiirient with the effective use 
of media* ■ 

Students are to gain skill in plamiing and carrying out teach- 
ing through simulation, 

Courae Outline: 

I Group Processes 

a) Hujnan Relations 

b) Sensitivity for an Individuals dignity and wortli 

c) Group dyri^ios 

II Introduction to Teaching 

a) Development md Application of an Individual's Philosophy of 
Eduoation 

b) Processes, and Content Goals in Education 

c) Self-initiated learning . _ 

d) .Divergent, blinking 
€'). Incidental Leamings 
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III Teaching Strategioa 
a) Lecture 

' b) Group Discussion 

c) Role play 

d) Didactic Approach 

e) Inductive and Discovery Approach 

f) Deductive Approach 

g) Non-Directive Approach 

h) Socratic Approach 

i) Team Teaching 

IV Planning 

a) Developing a Unit for a Group 

1* SelGctlng Process and content Objectives 
2. Structuring the Unit 

3' Evaluation of the Success of the Objectives 
' b) Developing; a Unit for Individualized Instruction 

1. Selecting Process and Content Objectives 

2 , S true tur Ing the Unl t 

3* Evaluating Suceeaa in Individualized Instruction 
c) Developing a Dally Lesson Plan 
1* Behavioral Ob Jectives 
2, Procedures 
3 * Evaluation 

V Testing and Evaluation of Pupil Progreaa 

a) Use of »'pre^* and "Post"^T©sb 

b) Criteria for Objective Test 

c) Criteria for Essay Test 

d) Currant Research in Evaluation 
a) Criteria for Homework 

VI Discipline 

a) Nature of a. Discipline Problem 

b) Sequence of Steps in Elimination of Discipline Problem 

. VII Media for Effective Teaching 

a) Rationale and Use of Films 

b) Rationale and Use of Projectors 

c) Rationale and Use of Television 

d) Rationale and Us© of Video Tape Unit and Audio Tape Unit 
.e) Other. Media in Teaching 

f ) Literature on Media 

VIII Introduotion to Supervision 

a) Identifying Teaching Patterns 

b) Analysis of Teaching Patterns 

c) Strategies for a Conference * ■ 

IX Evolution into Student Teaching - . 
a) Physical Plant of Eduoatlon Center . 

. b) Staff Relationships 
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c) Administration 

d) Socio«Economio Background of Pupils 

e) Total School Organization 

f) Co^Curricular activities 

g) Naed arid Maajia of Profeaaional Qrowth 

pevelopnient of a Log 

This la to be atartad at the baglnnlng of the eduGatlon semester 
and turned in periodically throughout entire progrim. It is to be a 
chronological account of succesaes, failures, problems, aolutlona as 
well as samples of work such as Units and Lesson PImis* All logs ar© 
to be confidential between the student tod the Director of Student 
Teaching, 



Course No • ED 52 



Title English Methods 

Semester HQura 2 

Prerequisites ( if any) accen tanoe into EduGation semester and 2 /jo f 

maior field oourie work 

__ K- - -11 _._ _I. 

Department offering the course Education 




Objective: 

The objectives found in the General Methoda course are to be 
speolfloally applied to Special Methoda of aigllsh^ 

Course Outline: (All simulation is presented before members of the 

Special Methods in Sigllsh class and consequent 
/ group evaluation takes place under the direction of 

the instructor) 

I Introduotion to Teaching Biglish 

a) Analysis of the Philosophies of English Education 

b) Current Research in Biglish Education 

c) Directions and Trends in toglish Eduoation 

II ■ Simulation of Teaching Strategies in English 

a) Lecturing in English 

b) Role Play in English Teaching 

c) Group Discussion and the Use of Inductive / ITon-Directive . 
and So c ratio methods 

d) Team Teaching 

III Planning 

a) Developing an English Unit (each student is to^ develop 
the Unit in a particular area such as literature or com-^ 
position) for a group 

b) Developing an English 'Unit (again in a particular area) 
for Individualised Instruction 

c) Developing Dally Lesson Plans In English 

IV - " Testing ajid Evaluation in English 

(Same outline as General Methods except specifically applied 
to particular area) 

V Simulation of the Use of Media in English Teaching Literature 
and effective use of* . , 

a) Pllms 

b) Pro j en tors 

c) Television ■ . ' 

d) Video Tape Unit and Audio Tape Unit 
a) Other Media Used in English 
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Providing Additional English Experiences 

a) Rationale and Use of Guest Lecturers 

b) Rationale and Use of English Projects 

c) Rational© and Use of English Clubs 

Evolution into Student Teaching 

a) Physical Facilities for Teaching Baglish in the 
Education Center 

b) Staff Relationships in Biglish in the Eduoation Centar 

c) aiglish Prograon in the Eduoation Center 

d) Particular Area Curriculum in ttie Education Center 
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Course No, . ED 53 

Title Soo ial Studies Method 



Semester Hours 



Prerequisi tes (if any) aooeTDtance into Eduoation Semeater and 2/3 

of major field cotirse work 

Dapartment offering the Gourae EduogLtlon 

Objeotlve* 

The objectlvea found in the General Methods course are 
to be specif icaliy applied to Special Methods of Social Studies* 



Course Outline: (All simulation is presented taefore membars of 

the special Methods in Social Studies class and 
Gonsequent group evaluation takes place under 
the direction of the instructor) 

I Introduction to Teaching Social Studies 

a) Analysis of Philosophies of Social Studies Education 

b) Current Research in Social Studies Education 

c) Directions and Trends in Social Studies Education 
" dj Search for Values in Social Studies Education 

II Simulation of Teaching Strategies in Social Studies (Done 
in Particular, area or areas that are to be student taught) 

a) Lecturing in Social Studies 

b) Role Play in Social Studies Teaching 

c) Group Discussion and the Use of Discovaryj Deductivej 
Non-Directive, Socratlc, and the "Penton" method 

d) Team Teaching 

III Planning 

a) Developing a Social Studies Unit ,(each student is to 
develop the Unit in a partioular area) for a group 

b) Developing a Social Studies Unit (again in a particular 
area) for individualised Instruction 

c) Developing Daily Lesson Pltos in Social Studies 

IV Testing and Evaluation Social Studies 

(Same outline as General Methods except specifloally 
applied to particular teaching area) 

V Simulation of the Use of Media in Social Studlea Teaching 
Literature and effective use ofi 

a) Films 

b) Projectors 

c) Television 

d) Video Tape Unit and Audio Tape Unit 

e) Other Med ia used In Social Studies 
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Providing Additional Social Studies Experiancas 

a) Rationale and Use of Field Trips 

b) Rationala^ and Us© of Community Resources 

c) Rationale and Use of Social Studies Clubs 

d) Rationale and Use of Social Studies Projects 

e) Rationale and Use of Guest Lecturera 

Evolution Into Student Teaching 

a) phyaical Facilities for Teaching Social Studies in 
the Sduoation Center 

b) Social Studies Staff Relationships in the Education 
Center 

c) Social Studiea Program' in the Education Center 

d) Particular Area CurriGUlmii in the Education Center 



Course^ No > SD gk 

Title Math Methods 

Semester Hourfl 2 

Prerequisites (If any) acceptance Into E ducation Semaster and 2/i 

of major field course work - - 

Dapartment offering the oourse Education 




Objective: 

The objectivea found In the General Methods course and to be 
specif icalljr applied to Special Methods of Matti. 

Course Outline: (All simulation is presented before members of the 

Special Methods in Math olasa and consequent group 
evaluation takes plaoe mider the diraotion of the" 
Instructor) . 

I ^ Introduction to Teaching Math 

a) Analysis of Philosophies of Math Education 

b) Current Research in Math Education . ' 

c) Conventional Math 

d) Modern Math 

II Simulation of Teaching Strategies in Math (Dona in Particular 
area or areas that are to be student taught) 

a) Lecturing in Math 

b) Role Play in Math Teaching 

c) Group Disoussion and the Use of Discovery and other 
appropriate methods found In General Methods 

d) Problem Solving In Math 

e) TeMi Teaching 

III Planning 

a) Deyeloplng a Math Unit (each student is to develop the 
Unit In a 'particular area such as algebra or geometry) 

^ for a group 

b) Devaloping a Math Unit (again in a particular area) for 
individualized instruction 

c) Developing Dally Lesson Plana In Math 

iV Testing and Evaluation in Math 

(Same outline as General Methods except specif Lcally applied 
to a particular area) 

V Simulation of the Use of Media in Math Teaching Literature 

and effective use of: 

a) • Films . . . ' \ 

b) Projectors . ' ^ 
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c) Telsvlaion 

d) Video Tape Unit and Audio Tap© Unit 

a) Other Media and Materials used in Math 



providing Additional Math E^erlences 

a) Rationale' and Use of Guest Lecturers 

b) Rationale and Use of Math Projects • 

c) Rationale and Use of Math Clubs 

d) Rationale and Use of Field Trips 

Evolution into Student Teaohing 

a) Physical Facilities for Teaohing Math in Education 
Center 

b) Staff Relationships in Math In the Education Center 

c) Math Prograin in Education Center 

d) Particular Area Ourriculi^ in Education Center 



Cours© 
Title 



No, m SB 

Scia'nce Methods 



Semaster Hours 



Prerequisites (if ^y) aQoeptance into Eduoation Smieater and 2/3 

of major field course work ~ 

Department offering the course Eduoatlon 



Objective! 

The objectives found in the General Methods course are to be 
speGiflcally applied to Special Methods of Science - 

Coursa Outline: ( All simulation is presented before mambers of the 

Special Methods in Science class ^d consequent 
group, evaluation takei plac© \mder the direction 
of the instructor) 

I Introduction Teaching Soienoa 

a) ^alysis of Philosophies of Science Education 

b) Current Research in Science Eduoation 

c) Direction and Trends in Science Iducatlon 

II Simulation of Teaching Strategies in Science (Done In^ 

. Particular area or areas that are to be atudent taught) 

a) Lecturing in Soience ■ 

b) Role Play in Science Teaching ' 

c) Group Discussion and the Use "of Dlscov-ery, Deductive^ 
Non-Direc ti ve J ' Socratic I and Experimentai Approaches 
in Teaching Science 

d) Team Teaching 

III Planning 

a) Developing a ScienG© Unit (each student is to develop 
the Unit in his particular area such as chemistry or 
physics) for a group 

b) Developing a Soience Unit (again in a particulajr* area) 
for Individualized Instruction ' 

c) Developing Dally Lesson Plans in Science 

IV : Simulation of Laboratory Experiences 

a) Providing Group Laboratory Ixperiences 

b) Individualising Laboratory Experience - 
o) Rattlohale and Use of DOTionstratlona 

d) Evaluation of Laboratory Sxperiences 

e) Safety in the Laboratory. , 
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Testing and Evaluation In Soience = 
(Same outline as General Mathods exoapt speoifically 
applied to Particular teaching area) ■ ■ 

Simulation of the Use of Media in Science Teaching 
Literature and effective use in the student* a particular 
area of i 

a) Films 

b) Pro jectors 

c) Television . 

d) Video Tape Unit and Audio Tap© Unit 

e) Other Media Used in Science 

Providing Additional Science Experiences , 

a) Rationale and Use of Field Trips 

b) Rational© and Use of Science Projects 

c) Rationale and Use of Solenc© Olubs 

d) Rationale and Use of Guest Lecturers 

Evolution into Student Teaohing 

a) Physical Facilities for Teaching Soience in Education 
Center 

b) Staff Relationships in Science in Education Center 

c) Science Program in Education Center 

d) Particular Area Currioulian in Education Center 



Course Wo»__ Ed 111 



Title , HlstorY__of the Philosophy of Edu_cjL_t ion 
Semester Hours 3 . 



Prerequlaltes(ir any) None 



Dapartment off oiling the cQurse Eduoation 



Objectives To have students become aware of the major 
philoaophlea of education ^ from ancient 
' Greece through Dewey^ in relation to the . 
understandings and problems of their re- 
spective periods of history, 

I Ancient 

a) Plato - 

b) Quint llian 

c) St. Augustine 

d) other 

II Medieval Times 

a) European 

■ 1 . nobility 

2 , ohurch 

3. higher education 

b) Islamic * 

III RennaissanGe=Ref omation 

a) Rennalssance 

b) Reformation _ ^ 

c) Catholic countar-ref ormatlon 

IV Modern Philosophers ' 

a) Oomenius . 

b) Locke 

0 ) Rousseau 

d) Basedow 

e) Pestalozzi 

f ) Kant 

^ g) J. S. Mill 
h) Herbart 

1) Proebel 

j ) Spenoe * _ . 

k) John Dewey 
1 ) Whitehead 
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Course No, Ed 121 



.Title History of Amerloen Sduoatlon 
Semester Hours 3 
Prerequisltea( if any) Wane 



Department offering the course Education 



Objective: To glv© an imders tanding of the development 
of American education in colonial America 
and the United States of America with emphas 
on public eduoatione 

I Educational roots 

a) ancient 

b) Jewish , , " 
■ c ) Catholic 

d) Protestant 

©) ISlMfllc 

= f ) secular 

II Early education by colonial areas 

B.) New aigland . 

b) southein 

c) middle colonies, 

III Education in the USA prior to the Oivil War 

a) religloua groups . 

b) local groups 

o) state groups " ' 

d) other groups ■ 

IV Post Civil War education in the USA 

a) elementary 

b) aacondary 

. c) higher education 

d) adult education 

e) behavioral science and education 

f) natural science and education 

g) prof essionallsm in education 

V Modern trends in eduoation 
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Course No, Psy 131 ^ 

Title Educational Psychology 
Semester Hours 3 



Prarequisites (if any) " Hone 

Department ofrering the course Behavioral Science 



Obj actlver ■ 

The course is designed to present a study of intellec tual 
functioning J individual differences j problems of leamingj and 
study habits. The basic purpose is to present how psychological 
principles caji promote and enrich educational development* Attention 
is focused on the child of school age but consideration is given to 
pre-school and adult educational levels. Theories and research data 
are presented to help the student understand the developing, maturing 
child; to show the forces ^iiich influence and produce change In the 
child learning and adjustment i to show how the tools of psychology 
can be used to evaluate the effectiveness of an eduoatlonal prograrnj 
and to discuss the forces which motivate a child to learn and adjust. 

Course Outline: 

I. The Nature of Educational Psyohology 

a) Historical Development 

b) The Science of Educational Psychology - 

II Growth And Development 

a) Biological and social basis of behavidr 

b) Mental^ physical, personality and social development 

III Learning Process 

a) Theories j Efficient Learningi Transfer Thinking 
and Concept Pomation Creativity 

IV Measuring Outcomes of Learning 

a) Testa as Instructional Aids 

b) Teacher Made Tests . ' 

V Olassroom As A Social Process 

a) ;^4alysis of crassroom environment 

b) Teacher in the Classroom Group 

c) 'Interpersonal Behavior ■ . . ' 

d) Teacher Effectiveness _ 



B. INSIRVICE PHASE 

The inservice phase Involves partnership between Wheeling 
College and the achool or schools serving as Cooperating Teacher 
Centers. This partnership involves the principal and the Director 
of Student Teaching as coordinators of the prograjn. The Gooperatlng 
teachers and the college supervisors are to be actively involved as 
peers in working with student teachers. In order to establish this 
program^ Wheeling College had to overoome several obataoles* Meet- 
ings were held by the Director of Student Teaching with County Super- ; 
intendents^ prinGipals ^ and College Admlnis trators to Qommunicat© the . 
goals and responsibilities Involved in the program^ Meetings were al- 
so held with interested teachers to obtain feedback on the needs of 
cooperating teachers . Two facts became evident , First there is a 
shortage of cooperating teachers and second there is a paucity of 
background in supervision, 

To remedy the situation^ a Title I gr^t was written to train 
cooperating teachers in supervision. This grant has been approved 
and enables the College to traln^ provide books ^ and offer graduate, 
credit ( through the University of Detroit) to the participants. This 
program is to : be off ered to the oooperating teachers while the students 
are involved in the preservice program. As the students move into the 
Inservloe phase , so does the supervision course for cooperating teachers 
The course is desired to emphasize theory and" simulation during the - 
first part and the practicum part is to coinolde with the Inservioe 
phase of student teaching, 

A better understanding of the ^^responsibilities" involved in a 
program of partnership can be obtained by reading the following pages. 



OUTLINE OF RpATIONSHIP OP COLLEGl STAPP TO EDUGATION CMTER 
STAPP " . . ' . 



Principal or 
Adniinis trator 



School 
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Director of Teacher 

raining " : . 

Collage " 



Eiglish Gooperating 
Teachers 
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English Supervisor and/or 
Colleg© aiglish Teachers 



Social Studies 
Cooperating Teachers 
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Social Studies Supervlspr 
and/or College Social 
Studies Teaohars 



Math Oooparating 
Teachers 



Science Cooperating 
Teachers 



Math Supervlflor and/or 
Oollege Math Teaohera 



Soienoe Supervisor and/or 
Oollege Scierioe Teachers 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOLS THAT SERVE AS COOPERATINa TEACHING 

CENTERS ■ ■. 

Schools that desire to become Cooperating Teaching Centers 
must be willing to i 

1, Maps provision for social, emotional, physical and^ intel- 
lectual development ^of each child in the school. 

2. Work with the College in recognizing and providing for 
individual differences in childrenp 

3* Support a philosophy of teaching which helps develop atti- 
tudes and values naadad in' a democratic socletyp 

Ij.* Work with the College in aiding disadvantaged ' children. 

5* Provide an atomosphere in which prospective teachers are 
capable of feeling a deip appreciation of the challenges and oppor- 
tunities inherent In prof esslonal education* 

6* Poster opportunities for children to think and act independ- 
ently in the school atmoophere* ' 

7« Perrnit supervised teachers . to carry out new Idoas and to 
" . experiment t . .. 

8* No t use student teachers as subs titutes except in special 
emergencies and only for a limited period of time. 

9, Have a rich variety of classroom activities through which 
practical learning in the skill areas are developedj and creative 
experiences are explored, ■ . . 
^ 10. Help the College in selecting cooperating teaohers who are 

maturej experienced ^d qualified to work w student teaohers and 
who desire to continue learning about the skills and knowledge in- 
■•■ volved in the supervision of student teachers. 

11. Provide adequate spao© for student-teaching seminar meet- 

; o . • ' . ■ - • : ■ ■ 

rERylC ings as well as conf erenc eis .^z ^ ' 



RESPONSIBILITY OP THE COLLEGE TO THE EDUCATIONAL OMTIRS 

Vrneeling College is willlLng to : 

1, Provide well-conoeived handbooks for adrnm s^d 
oooperating teachers that sot forth selective criteria for^ and 
role expeatationa of ^ cooperating teachers as well as geheral guide- 
lines for tha student teaching program* 

2. Have College supervisory personnel who are to be available 
at all times and members of the academic staff make routine and 
periodic classroom vlslts^j hold on the spot conferences with the co- 
operating teachers, student teachers^ and any interested teachers or 
administrators, - . 

3* Adhere to the school ^ a calendar during the studant teabhing 
practicinri* --\ - 

h^^ Hot have a cooperating tea'cher responsible for studarit 
teachers for more than one semester per year* 

5* Aid in the establishment of experimental and pilot-study 
programs , ' 

6. Work with the administration in the development of any 
program that is acceptable to both the school and the College, 

- 7- Provide academic diaries tod biographical sketches of the 
student teacherp . ' 

8, Provide training in supervision for cooperating teachers. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OP COOPKATING TEACHERS. . . 

Cooperafcing Teachers are needed who i - ' . 

1, Are enthusiastic about teaching and are willing to ©k- . 
pariment in order to find ways of providing better education in 
our schools, 

2, Wish to assuine the role of cooperating teacher because 
they regard this as their repsonslbili ty to their profession, 

3' Are willing to encourage the development of a student 
teacher's strengths^ to help them phase out their weaknesses^ to 
stlinulate and provide opportunities for Initlatlvej es^erlmentatlon 
and. self -evaluation, 

ij.- Understand that the daily planning^ observationj analysis 
of teachings and conferenoe with a student teacher ( Cycle of Glinical 
Supervision) are responsibilities vlilch will mean an addition of time 
to their school day, 

$m Are willing to allow the student teacher to assume responsi- 
bility gradually until he becomes oapapbie of assiming full responsi- 
bility in the classroom* " 

6, Will infom student teachers of their teaching methods and 
the principles imderlying their techniques , 

7* Will cooperate with the College Supervisor in the proper 
evaluation of student teachers \fcioh may Inolude experimenting with 
new methods,; . ■ . : . 

8. Are willing to further their skills in Ollnioal Supervision 
by taking the College graduate course that is specifically designed 
for cooperating teachers, . ' 

9» Are willing to work with two student teachers so that teMi 

.... . ^ 

teaching can be developed by, the student teachers , 



■. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE TO THE- COOPjffiATING TEACHERS 

...... , . 

Following is a list of t^glble and Intangible 
rewards ror a cooperating teacher: 

1. Stimulation to improve and experimant in the use of new 
.ins true tional techniques with help from College personnel, 

2. A cooperating teacher is allowed exemption of tul tlon fees# 
for taking the course in '^Clinical Supervision for Cooperating Teacher 
The teacher will also receive two hours of graduate credit. 

3- Enrichment of the classroom program by coming in contact 
with College personnel and their resources* 

Experience as a supervisor which will aid them not only in 
their work with student teachers, but in TeBm Teaching and the Non- 
Graded School. 

A cooperating teacher will be paid a stipend of $7|*00 per ^ 
student teacher. Both cooperating teachers and Administrators aire 
to receive the following: 

a) May attend, without charge, the college's cultural 
athletic programs as well as spnposiums and seminars, 

b) Are listed in the college catalog or bulletin as staff 
members , _ ■ - 

c) Are extended the courtesy of college library privileges 
for their personal and professional use. 

4¥ There is, however^ to be a fifteen dollar ($15.00) per course 
clerical fee that is to be paid to the University of Detroit, 



- . " . ■■ ■ ■ . I: 

' RESPONSIBILITIES OP THE DIREOTOR OP TEACHER TRAINING 

1. The Director will be responsible for scheduling student 
teachers with the education centers/ 

2. He will be responsible for ithe seminar oourses. 

3. He will work in conjunction with the administration on 
development of new prpgramSj experiments^ and research, 

if* He is the Colleges coronunicator with the cooperating 
teachers and la responsible for the Clinical Supervision of student 
teaohera. " 

5* He will work in cooperation with the administration on 
selection of cooperating teachers, 

6* He will provide h^dbooks for administrators and cooperat- , ^ 
ing teachers .that set forth selective criteria for^ and role expec- 
tations of cooperating teachers as wall as general guidelines for 
the student teaching program. 

7* fie is to contribute to the ©xperlence of cooperatirig 
teaohers as supervisors and act as a resouro© person to all teachers, 

8* He is responsible for the financial and course benefits 
due the cooperating teachers, 

9* The Director will have final say regarding grades for 
student teachers. 
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Prior to the start of the Inservic© phaaej representatives 
(Principal and/or teachers) of the Oooperative Teaohing Center ar© to- 
orient the student teachers to the school ' a physical plants staff re- :^^^ 
lationships, adminls,tration^ socio-'economio background of pupils^ oo- 
curricular activities, and the total school orgg^ization. Pollowlng ' 
this tha students enter the- schools r Where; possible, two students ^ 
are to be paired with a cooperating teacher . ' (N,B* This phase is da- 
signod to provide for the indiv^idual differences of the student teachers 
. The student is to evolve into full calssroom responsibility at a rata 
determined by,.hiin, the cooperating teacharj and the collage suparvlsor. 
He is to be aided in his development by- the use of micro teaching, . 
This entails the student working with small groups and building toward 
full class involvement. The student is to plan for and teach a group 
of six to eight for 10 to 20 minutes* This is to be video taped. The 
student^ cooperating taacherj and/or the college supervisor are to view 
the tape and analyse patterns that contribute to strengths ^d weak- 
nesses in the teaching. Plans are made to reinforce strengths and phase 
out weaknesses. The student then re-teaches the group* This is a con- 
tinuous process and the size of the group is inGreased according to the 
rate of growth of ttie student until full olass responsibility is ob- = 
tained* : When full class responsibility is reached, the regular cycle ^ 
pf supervision (Planning, Observation, Analysis and Strategy, and 
Conference) is to be used*' Micro teaching is to be used porlodically 
as needed, . .. ■ ■ ■ . 

During the inservice phase, students are to work with their 
partners, other student teachers, cooperating teachers , and college 



supervisors in development of peer supervision skills. This is bo 
be don© Initially by obsorvation of the oycle of supervision and by 
gradual involVQinent in uhe prooess, A part of the involvement is to 
be the use of interaction analysis. This is to take place near the 
end of the inservice phase and is to dovelop skill In self -evaluation 
and self -supervision. The student is to plan a lesson; teaGh it and 
have it video taped; analyze it by using interaction analysis; plan 
the next lesson so as to reinforce strengths and phase out wealmesses; 
reteach. During this time, there is to be no. communiGatlon with super 
visors although a supervisor is to observe the process. After this is 
completed^ tin© supervisor, and/or cooperating teacher, and student 
evfiiluate the self-supervlslon. This is done as often as possible dur-- 
ing the inaervlce phase* 

The students are enrolled In Education 71 5 Student Teaching for 
6 hours credit and Education 72, Student TeaQhing. Seminar for 2 houra 
credit during this phase of the progrM, Pollowing is their course 
descriptions : 



Courao Ko • ED rl 



Title Student Taachini^ 



Semester Hours 6 



prerequisites (if any) Comn?La tlon of course work in Professional 
• Education and currently taking" Education 

Seminar 



Department offering the oourae Education 



ObjecuiYes: 

StudenuS are to gain skill in effective teaching by assuming 
a classroom teacher's responsibility under supervision* 

Students are to gain skill In understanding and perfonriing 
non»teaching classroom duties under superYision. 

Students are to gain skill in understanding the duties and 
responsibilities involYed in sponsorship of co-currlcular activities, 
« 

Students are to gain skill in applying preYious learnings 
(especially General and Special Methods) under supervision. 

Course Outline: (The student teaching seminar correlates with this 

phase) 

I Introduction to Student Teaching \ 

The student is to evolve into classroom teaching at 
a rat© determined by the student, cooperating teaoher^ and 
college supervisor. This is to vary with each individual* 

i 

II The student Is to participate als much as possible in the 
total school progrsjTi. This Includes both curricular and 
co-'Curricular offerings* The student is to be responsible 
during his participation for teaching in his specific area 
and experiencing the rcle of a regular teacher. 

III Experimental Teaching (This is to bo undertaken : durin,-; last 
two weeks of student teaching and mainly involves taaia teaoh-^ 

' ing with another student teacher ar^or ^he cooperating teacher) 
is to be done if agreed upon by cooperating teacher^ student 
teacher^ and college supervisor. 



Course No* ED 72 



Titlu Sducation S(:;:ninar* 



PrerequisltuS (if any ) ComplQ bion of course v/ork in professional 

educG "ion and currently takiniy" student teaching 

Department offering the course Education ^^^^ 



Ob jec Divesr 

Students are to identify teaohing problems. 

Students are to gain skill in working with peers in analyzing 

teaching problems and group dynajnica, 

Studants are to gain knowledge of the total school prograin by ■ 
means of varied axpsrionces end discussion. 

Students are to gain skill in self ^evaluation' and self-super- 
vision, ^ " 



Course Outline: 

Tha curriculuin to meet the above objectives is to be established 
by the student teachers and the college supervisor so as to insure the 
meaningfulnesB of the seminar* 



The role of the cooperating teacher is vital to this program, 
Az thy present tin:^ atudont onrollment in the Collegers Taaoher 
Training Program v;ill average abouc I'ifteen (IS) per semes ter. Since 
thers are to be uwo college supervisors to work yith these students, 
the davGlopmont of the insorvice phase as planned is realistic. The 
training of the cooperating uaachers by the Title I grant should also 
racilitata the program, A problem will develop v/hen the Teacher Train- 
ing enrollrrient increases beyond the bapaciuies of the Collegs^s super-- 
visors for the Inservice phase. Wheeling College as with most colleges 
could not afford to hire a supervisor for every ten (10) or so students* 
It is hoped tjiab by training □ooperating teachers in the Title I course 
and by working with them during the course and during the first year 
or two of zha program that they will have moat of the competencies 
necessary to work with the student teachers. This includes skills in 
the use of micro^ teachings cycle ol supervlslonj peer supervisionj and 
interaction analysis* If this can take place, then a college super- 
visor stationed in the center can be a resource person to the cooperat- 
ing teachers ^ and not directly responsible for the individual student 
taaohfers development . The inservice phase with its provision for in- 
dividual differences of student teachers can function without being 
a financial burden to Wheeling College* 

An advajitage of the proposed relationship between the oollega 
supervisor and the cooperating teacher is the opportunity for . continuous, 
education. The training of the cooperating teacher will provide skills 
necessary for self -evaluation and self-suparvlslon. By working with 
student teachers, these and related skills gain further development. 
The association wi|th the jQllege supervisor presents a situation in . 
which the cooperating teacher can observe experimentation and innova- ^ 



tion being parrormod in his classroom by the supervisor and Dhe student 
teacher^. This providviS tha cooparawing tGacher the opporuunity of. 
ovaluacing the ^zrongtns and weaknQSsos of uha projoct and tha feasi- 
bility of ^his adopting all or part of it. In no way doeo ths teacher 
feel coeroed to change because no ono from the colleg© has any author- 
ity over the regular school taaching. If change does take place^ it 
will be Internalized by the cooporatlng teacher since he makes the 
choice in the absence of a threatening situation. As communloation 
^d confidence improves between the Oollege Supervisor and teacher^ 
it is hoped that the latter will Join the supervisor and student 
teacher as a participant in experimentation and irmovation. The asaoci- 
ation between the cooperating teacher and supervisor is to always be 
one of peer relationship* . 
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STUDENT TEACHING AT V/HEm.ING COLLEGE 



Maturo of th© program : As they begin studenfc teaching Wieeling 
College students are starting the In-serviG8 phas© of ti^air 
Education Semester. In order to maintain as strong a liberal 
arts background as possible and to Gnable our staff to devote 
full tlm© to their Involvement in the schools vdth the stu^ 
dents and the cooperating master teachers^ V/heeling College 
placGS all of its professional training in one Bemestert 

During the Pre-service phase of the program the students take 
10 credits. Because the pre-service phase la only one half 
of the aemestfr the courses meet twice as often. During the 
Pre--servlce phase the students take a course in General 
Methods of. Teaching in which general concepts of teaching 
such as plM^ing^ testingj and supervision are developed. 
These concepts are applied in the Special Methods Gourses 
which have as their focus the rationale for methodology 
which one applies in a particular field and simulated teach- 
ing. Plnally the students take courses In the History and 
Philosophy of Education and Eduoational Psychology* These 
courses are intended. to provide the student with the founda- 
tions upon whioh their decisions about teaching will be made. 

The In-servloe phase of the progrMi Includes Student Taach- 
Ing and an Education Seminar. For this phase the students 
receive 8 credits. During the student teaching tie Etudants 
will be in the public school full time. (In rare situations 
a student may leave for one hour per week for a aemlnar) . 
During this time they develop with the help of a cooperating 
master teacher the skills of and attltudea about teaching 
which were Initiated during the In^servloe phase* The Curri- 
culum for the Education Seminar is determined by the needs 
of the students which arise as their teaching progresses e^d 
usually deals vjith problems in teaching. The course meets 
in the school at a convenient time and is open zo all who 
wish to attend. 

Rationalo for Teaming of Student Toachers 

Vi/herever possible two student teachers are placed imder 
the direction of each ocoperating maater teacher. There are 
several roasons for this arr^.gemant. First of all, l^eeling 
College believes that the cooperative plarmlng of a taam^ and 
tho support one receives from the team members provides the = 
most effective moans for inducting a young professional into 
tho flold. It is also felt that tho skills developed in In^^er- 
actions with other professionals will serve them well in the 
broadoned professional role that teachars will be assmtiing 
in curricula dovolopmont and progrmn implementation. Second- 
ly^ wo fool that the more: information about taaGhing perform- 



fLncos one reoeivos^ the greator will bo the teaohers choicos 
for docidino a course of action* It is also felt that this 
addod inforaation about toaching v/ill holp the individual 
build noro roadily on his strGngths and eliminate more ra- 
pidly his wcalcnoGSos* Toaining aloo onablos an Individual to 
try innovatlonG under the supGrvlslon of toa^i members \jho arc 
av/arc of hlo objectives and can help him analyze the success 
or failure of the innovation, Pinaily the fact that tDnmlng 
allov/s the flexibility noodod for small group and Individual- 
Izod toachlng benefits firsts the cooperating master toachors 
who are vitally intcrostod that each of thoir sbudents pro- 
gross as far and as rapidly as posslbloj oocondj it bQncfits 
the student toachors who strongly doslrc to help students 
loarni and finally it bonefits the studonts by providing on 
opportunity for a more porsonaliaod atmosphere thm one toachor 
can physically provide in a n rmal classroom ^^rl thin tho limi- 
tations of the school progrmii. 

Both of the mombors of tho l^fhooling Collogo Education Depart- 
ment have had oxporiencos in toara situations and will bo 
available to work with the toam in any way possible including 
joining the toani for some duration. 

Ill Supervision 

Roscarch shows that tho m at important aspoct of the 
student teaching oxporionoo for the boglnning toachor is tho 
quality of suporvision ho rocoivos* l7o bollovo that frequent 
supportive supervision is tho true capstone of the student 
teaching oxporionoo. Tho Itoocllng Coilogo staff ascribes to 
what Is called Qllnlcal Suporvision as devolopod by Cogan at 
Harvard and implimontod in tholr Harvard-Newton programi at 
tho University of Pittsburghj and throughout the stato of 
Oregon* Essontlally Clinical Supervision Involvos tho super- . 
visor working with tho suporvlsoo to dotormino etrengths and 
x^foalcnossos and to plan with him stratogloa which will incroaso 
strengths and eliminate X'/oalmossos * To, bo successful this 
intoraction must take place in a mutually open atmosphoro. On 
tho supervisors part this implios involvement with and invest- 
.mont in the toaching of the suporvisoo. As a mothodology 
Clinical Suporvision adopts what is called the Cyolo of Supor- 
vision thi s includes planning for teaching^ . systematic obser- 
vation of tho toaching act^ analyaio of toachor bohavlor pat- 
torns, planning for a confcronccj carrying out the conference, 
and planning for tho noxt teaching act* Most supervisors us- 
ing this method also do some typo of post conforonco evalua- 
tion in order to improve tholr supervisory skills/ 

Because^ of the closeness of tho cooperating master 
toachor to the actual teaching situation wo at VJheellng fool 
that tho prime rosponsiblllty for supervision rests with them, 
l/e recommend' that thoy have froquont ( dally if possible) con- 
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foroncca with each of tholr student toachors. This roconmon- 

5^^°^.-^ bocausc of tho vast inmorfcancc of froaucnt 

Gllcctivc conforoncoa in providing a quality studont 'tonch- 
mg cjcporioncc. BocausQ of tho tiiiio involvod in auporviaory 
conforoncoa wo aro in thu procoso of dovalopinc tho concept 
of chomicro-conforDnco. Durino a micro -conforcnco tho 
suporviEor and suporvisoc would apond $ to 10 minutes con- 
lorrmg on ono aspoct of tho toachlnc (for cxamplo quoatlon- 
mgj . It is aasuiiiod that aovoral micro conforoncos m"y bo 
. a moi-c officiont way to utiliao tho precious timo of" the co- 
.operating maotor toachors. It io also rocomiicndod that mastDr 
toachoro hold loncor confcroncoo to rovicw progross and mako " 
plans for further development at rogular Intervals . 

IV The Rolo of tho Collgse Supervisors 

Both of the colloge suporvisors will bo workinff full 

They will fill two Intorrolatod roles, 
-i^!; °£ v}^ resource porsona to bo used by tho 

staff of tho . school and tho student toachors for impro vino; 
instruction. Secondly thoy will work with tho cooporatinS 
mastor toachor while ho suporvisos tho student toachers as-' 
gignod to him. Tho purposo of this is to holp the cooporat- 
mg mastor dovolop supervisory skills. For this roason wo 
would approciato it If tho coopcratlns mastor toachers ap- 
priso tho Gollogo Suporvisors of tho tlmos when thoy would ' 
bo having confer one OS with the student toachors. 

r??„?oi?^°f° ="P?^Y"°^s ^"1 bo applying the principlos of 
SaSor1oaIo^s!''°" "^''^ "^'^ work with tho coopoLtlng 

In their first rolo (as rosourco porsons) thoy will bo 
availablo to tho ataff for such things as demonstration 
teaching, consultation on curriculum,, and advlsemont on 
teaching, probloms. Both of the colloge suporviso-ns ■ have 
had oxporienco in, public SQcondary schools and havo dono 
oumculmn work and rosoarch in teaching. ^ ^^o aonu 

with ^°^i°So suporvisors will maintain oloso contact . 
with the studont toachors during the student toachlnff ox- 
visorf ' ^ fl^ dfroctly With tlomlrfupor. 

bil°tv'nf ''''^ auporvlslon of toachlng is tho rosponsl= 

biin.ty of tho cooperating mastor teacher. i^y -ex 

^. Grading of Studont Toachors . 

First of all tho final rosponslbility for tho erado n 
gtudont toachor rocolvos rests with tho^Diroctor of It«Lni- 

tion with tho cooporatlng toachor. Wo look on Srados fo? 
tSaoSns'°'°^'"S '^^^"S prodiotivo of potonwirsuccols in 



Vftion wo glvo an "A" for studont toaching wo aro saying 
tho studont has potontial to bGcomo a highly offoctlvo teachor, 
A "B" indicatos that tha studont will probably bo an cffuc^ 
tiyo tQachor, A "C" Indicatos that wo havo sorloua rosorva^ 
tlons about tho ctudonts potuntial sucooss as a toachor* Ru- - 
mambor wo aro grading tho studonts on thoip individual growth 
and not in torms of compotl tion with others, 

VI Miscollanoous 

1. Usu of vidoo tapo cqulpmont i Wo havo found that tho video 
tapo oquipmont IS an invaluabla aid in tho analysis of 
taaching and in working with boglnning toachors. Cooporat- 
ing Mas tors toachors should plan to mako uso of this oquip- 
mont, Tho studont toaGhors havo all boon tralnod in the 
USD of tho oquipmont and tho collogo suporviaors would bo 
glad to holp cooperating iriastor toachors in planning to 
usu thla valuablo aid, 

2. Romunoration i l^touoling Collogo pays a cooporating mastor 
toanhor $75*00 pur studont toachor, Pajrmont will bo mado 
on tho last day of tho studont toaching porlod or as soon " 
aftor that as posslblo* 

In addition to this romunQration tho collwgo providGS 
passos to athlotic ovonts ajid library privilegos to mastor 
toachors s . 

3§' Lottors of reoommendation for^ Studont Toachors ; 

School suporintondGnta toll us that tho most ima^tflJat 
criterion for solocting boginning teaohors is lottar(s7 
of rocoimiiondation from cooporating teachor and/or collogo 
suporvlsors. For this reason v/o would like you to wrlto ^ 
a letter of rooominondatlon for your student toacher(s). 
This lottor should bo an honost appraisal of tho studGnts 
strongths and ^^^oaknossos and is in offoct an oxplAnatlon 
of tho grade you have glvon tho studont toachor'* 
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PHILOSOPHY 



The Dopartmcnt bolioves that man is a hoing who possosses omo" 
tlonal^ montal^ and physical powGrs difforent from othar croaturGs 
in thoir scope and potential. The powars differ for oach indivi- 
dual and are influGncod by his environment. V/ithin this limiting 
framowork man is born to becom© what he v/ishos to bGCome and is 
capable of making choices that shape hislifo and being. 

Man changes as ho .experiencos livlngj choosing, and learning 
and inculcates these pGrceptions into his bGing. In this sensG ha 
begins changing at birth and stops at death. He knows and loarns 
best whon ho dovolops congruance with and control over the world 
around him* He is in constant .struggle with the amblguitlGS and 
thwarting nature of his onvironmont. As he gains control over and 
congruence with his worlds ho oxorclsGS more of hig potontial to 
bocomo what ho wishes to become. At' Qach success^ howoverp moro 
^complex unknowns appear and man is facod with the chplco to go an 
controlling or to capitulate and be controlled. If he choosea to 
capitulate^ ho inhibits his growth and thor of ore ' change is thwarted. 
The ohoicu to inhibit change is induced by man upon himsolf as a re- 
sponie to the ambiguities and unknowns that face him. The choice to 
be controlled may be pormanont or a respite during which potentials 
lie dormant awaiting a new encounter* 

Thus man is changed by learning. He loarns by bringing hia 
GxperiGncos as instruments for interacting with the problems of 
living with himself and his onvironmont, , . 

This pbilosophy can be seen clearly ir the manner in which 
the student.*i^ in teacher education aro troated.. The Department be- 
llevus that all the studonts who como to it have the capabilities 
to grow into master teachers. It is the role of the department to 
remove the elements of the envlronmont which may thwart the stu- ■ 
dont^s growth v/hilo at the same time providing an atmosphere in 
which resources may be employed so that studonts bogin to shapo 
their learning. . The department roallEes ■ that the studonts come to 
, the prograiTi with lifforont experiences, Somg of those oxporienooa 
may have caused them to doubt their oapabllltios of shaping their 
growth. For tjiis reason the Department must first holp the studonts , 
discover that they aro capable of shaping their own^rowth and that 
he should be responsible for this process. Once the student has 
>egun to believe in his capabilltidS , the role of the Department 
becomes one of providing an environment that is cunducive to con- 
tinual educntional growth which will enable the successful ' student 
to continue to Improve and dovelop after ho loaves the program. 
. ° The department accomplishes this role by providing support while 

the studonts face new and deopor challenges as well as working 
with the studonts in identifying new areas' for growth, 
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GOALS 



Sinoa tho program philosophy or.iphasizus activo uxpori uncos ^ 
thij program's goals ary doiHinatud by porf ormanco bohaviors. Thu 
ultimato goal of tho Education Dopartmant is to provido studonts 
with uxpurloncus that aru nooossary in dovoloping mastGr toachor 
skills. To acGo,nplish this objoctivg spaoifio buhavloral outcomus 
aro plannud as guidulinus for tho procoss of btjcoming and continu^ 
ing to bo a mastor toachor. Tho primary ou^^?Gomos considorod nocos- 
sary by thu Dopartmunt aro that tho studgnt^'will i 

'^Idontify tho basic factors behind thu oporation 
of tho school systom and duvolop muchanisms for 
functioning v/ithin the structuro,^^ 

Tho basic factors involYO moro than the organiEation of tho 
school systoriu To idontify factors tho studont'must obtain infor- 
mation concurning valuus^ rosponslbllityj authority, conformity, 
otc. as porcoiv-ud by tho school aystom and tho community* Idontl- 
fication is not limitod to listing factors^ but oncompassos the v/hy 
and tho whoroforu, V/hun tho factors and tho rQasons for thoir pro* 
minonco havo boon intolloctualizQdi tho studont must dovolop por- 
sonal mochanisms for functioning within this onvironmont* To func- 
tion tho toachor must copo oognitlvoly and affoctivoly -with a 
varioty of educational problems. If thoso coping bohaviors are 
dovolopod as gonoral mochanisms for oporatlng within a school on^ 
vironmont, tho bohaviors bocomo porsonal skills appropriato for 
functioning in specific toachlng situations, 

"structuro and control Glassroom situations to 
provido for productivo , loarnlng. " 

Tho terms "struoturg" and "control" aro not to bo doflnod in 
tho colloquial sonso. The intent of tho word "structure" Implies 
a currlcular plan .for the classroom that can range from' tQachor 
centgrad to Indivldualizod instruction. Also, tho word "structuro" 
moans that both tho toachor 's and studonts ■ objootlvos arc to bo 
considorod. The word "control" is not to bo confusod with domina- 
tion. The vjord "control" idontifios the toachor as thp rospons- 
iblo agent for insuring that oach studont has an opportunity to 
loarn without outside int erf oronce , If structuring and control- 
ling are accompllshod^ tho minimum proroquisi tos nocossary for 
produotivu learning have boon mot, 

"dovolop his porsonal stylo of rulating to thu 
pupils and shaping the curriculum." 

Each studont uomos into the program i^ith a rolativoly divorso 
varioty of oxporiencus that havo contributod to his dovolopmont as 
a person. Ho has probably boon froo to limit or incroaso his 
social contacts, choosg poople that in torost him, or evon rojoot 
pooplo whom ho disllkos. Behaviors such as thoso and thoir class- 
O = room implications must bo oxplorod. Thus ovory toachor must Identi- 
Ej^C how he rQlatos to the" studonts and why the studonts pQroeivG 

him tho way thoy do; When thoso factors have boon analyzod, plans 



aro to bg forriiulatad to unhanoo oach toachor'a personal atvlo of 
rulating to tho studunts. ' ' ' ' 

To bo a nastur toachur tha studont, must hnvu a philosophy of 
uducation, oporatu cpnsistont with this philosophy, and constantly 
■ tost and ruvisu his philosophy by intaracting with tho oducationnl 
onvi-onmunt. If this procusa is followod, tho curriculum ^,fili 
constantly bj ahapud and dovolopud by the tcachur. 

"uvaluatu his strungths and v/oaknosscs as a 
toachcr as wull as his porcoptiona of hlmsolf 
as an gducator . " 

•J ^Tq,l3^^continuously pducatod a tuachur must devjlop skill in 
idantifioation of his vurbal and non-vurbal tonchlng pattorns 
Onco idontificntion has buon madu, tho pattQrns must bo analyz.'.d 
m turrna of thoir olassroow implications. Aftar analysis has boon 
coraplotod, a program to roinforco tho offoctivu pattorns and 
phasu out tho Inoffootivo onos .nust bo forraulatud. Tho program 
should include both long and short torin plans. In addition to tho 
abovu proccduro tho toachor should usu studunt fuodback, poors, 
and oducational litgraturo as rosourco information. If skin in 
using thosu procoduros is dovolopod, tho toachor is proparine for 
his continuous education by using tho procoas of sulf -ovaluatlon. 
Also, since using tho procuss of self -ovaluation involves intur- 
acting with his total oducntionra onvlronmont, ho will obtrln in- 
lormation about himsolf as an oducator. 

"develop skills, attitudes, and acquire the 
inforination necessary to work with others 
in improving eduoation." 

Every master taacher must have an idea, model, or image of 
what the eduoation process could become and the role that he 
ahould play in attempting to promote the vision. So as to nourish 
development m this direction, a student must acquire knowledge of 
trends, ^innovation, and new thinking. Then the student must ex- 
periment with new concepts of teaching and learning and interact 
with peers to analyze and defend the outcomes. To Interact and 
influence peers a teacher must develop human relation skills and 
attitudes. Without these skills, he has little hope of promoting ' 
his vision of the education pfocess. p- uxiotj^ng 

"use the process of scholarly inquiry in solving 
educational problems." 

Although concerned with self -lmprovem.ent, a master teacher 
is also interested in contributing to his prof easlon • s growth 
Since research is the backbone of professional development, the 
student mu£it gain skill in using the process of inquiry in ex- 
ploring educational problems. ' 



The aducation prosrani at V/hoaling Collage ba:: jd ^.n i^;o 
principles - total involvemsnt of the students and the use of tha 
education center model of student teaching. Total involvement in 
achir^ved in two vraja, Pli'at^ the studants usually tB]:B only cdu-' 
cation courr^o v;orlc during ths education serne^tor,. In this way 
they are Trhclly dirocted to teaching* During tho educa':l^.n Ob^.i- 
eater atudents tinks eIx coui'sera for eighteen credit hourr^* £n:Di:rt,, 
involvement is achieved by placing the studento linmediatsly in the 
school situation. In mont model.i of teacher education studenta 
complete education course work^ arrive at a school and phase them- 
selves into teaohing. Thece modelo have several weakener^3as , 
Pirst^ class worl: is often theoretical and Inelevant. Eecondly/ 
time is v/astsd initially by ha%^ing the untrained student observe 
before fitting into the school oltuation. Ey melding those two 
phases of the program the Wheeling College approach increases effl 
ciency. After a day of orientab:-on students' are placed in the 
school V7he:/a initially most of their time vrlll be spent in educa- 
tion clannes. Classes of this nature lessen the problem of irrele 
vancG by pruviding concrete examples in the school, the som-^ 

.j/iter goes on the b-rlance between education cD.adses and teaching 
responsibility ^^hifts so that by the end of the somester cla-nevi 
have boen phFis^l out and tho studant 1;3 totalrr ranponulbl^ for 
teaching. 

The concept of the eclucutioM contrr lo ar^bential tc the 
■uccesj of the Wheeling College program. Daalcally the educallon 
cantor i;., a school which has entered into a partnership with the 
collego to prepare teacher.^ and Improve instruction* The rtr.ff 
of an education oonter takes seriously their prdfessnonrl rosponj-- 
ibility to train other teachers. They also realize ^that by enter- 
ing into a partnership with th© college the resovr^c.^ of thrs ^ 
coilego become a-^^^-'^^^ Perhaps the best w£^y to illu;!- 

^^....^iiu uy coni^rast. In the usual undergraduate 
buc^cnur preparation program students are. assigned. to a numbGr of 
ccoperating mastor teachors in a number of schools. Theae atu-- 
dents are servicod by a college supervisor who usually can spend 
an hour or twj a weak in the school. He usually observos a cla^^, 
oonferoncns with the maotor teacher and tho ^tudwHt teacher^ and 
iQaveo until tho no^ct time. His rDlo often becomofi one of calm-- 
ing ruffled foathors or modiating botwoon ' tho master teachor and 
tho ntudont taachor, Docau^o r:^ t^^o limited iimo available in 
tho school'ho is of libtlo value . in helping them. In the rJh^^ " 
ing Colloge prograra all of the student teachers are placed in 
ono school '- an education oonter - this arrangomont allows tho 
Qollege suporvisors to work full time in the school situation* \ 
Training the cooporating mastor toachors in iuporvlcory skills 
frees the college suporvisors to offer their expertise to the 
host schorl. Thoy teach demonstration loosonsj work with the .. . 
teaohars xn Improving instruction, help 'in ourrioulum ^dovelot^ment 
and goriorally provldo resources v/hich are not normaTiy avElTablo " 
-to : tho sohcol. Plnally the: partnor'-hip botween Lichool and-collago' 



highlights for both thu full ranso of rgsourcus that oach has for 
tho othor that might not normally bo usod. For oxamplo, toachors 
havu accuss to a largur library whilo, cortain porforming "Toups 
of th-' colljgu have an addod audiuncu. ' a t - 

Tho Whoaling Collago prograin haa one othor aspoct which makos 
It uniquQ and allows it to offur incroasod sorvicc to both th" 
callogd co.imunity and th<i local school cornmunity. This Is in tho 
arua of pro sgrvico oducation. Somo collogo studonta aro placod ■ 
as toachor aids in a varioty of schools in thu aroa. This glvos 
tho prospoctivo toachor an opportunity to untor thu rugular pro- 
gm.ii with a raoro roalistlc undarstan ding of tho rolo of a toachor. 
It provides an opportunity for othor atudonts who do not. want to 
tako tho full program but who havo a dosiro to sorvo tho commun- 
ity. Studonts rocoivo acadymlc orodit for thoir of forts. 
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Pha a 0 i 



Qb jootlvj 

Tho studont will Identify tho basic raGtors bohind tho 
□poration of tho school system and dovolop mo chanisras for 
functioning within tho structuro, 

Actlvitl'js 

Parts of tho first wook of tho program are dovotad to oriunt-- 
ing thu studpnt^ to tho school □nvironmont and to tho Toachor Prop-- 
aration Progrm^i in gonural^ To Idontify tho basic factorB. tho 
studonts uso this tliiig for obsorvation as wall as discussions with 
tho adininistrationj counsolors^^ tuachors^ staffs pupils and tholr 
mastor toaohors* Tho topics range from droos oodos and disciplino 
to tho philosophy of tho schools Tho collogo supurvlsors, who aro 
familiar with tho school and comniunityp intoract v;lth tho studonts 
to givu additional Information about tho toaching atmosphuro^ Al- 
so^ sominars aro hold botwocn tho studonfcB and thu collogo supor-- 
visors for tho purposo of oxamining studont concorns about tho 
toaching situation and how to copu with potontlal problums brought 
about by tholr ooncorns, Tho abovo activities arc considorod 
maroly introductory^ Thu main activity is tho Intoraction of tho 
studont with thu oducational onvironmont as tho program ovolvos. 
If this main activity is fruitful^ coping bohavlors v/ill bo do- 
volopod as gonoral mochanisms for operating within a school systom, 
Bocauso tho program places all Its studonts in a Contort much 
omotlonal support is gainod by tho studonts sharing tholr probloms 
and concorns* 

Evaluation 

Each studont koops a dally log of his roactions to toaching^ 
education courso iTOrk^ and tho school situation in gonoral^ Tho 
logs aro Gonfldontial and aro oxaminod only by tho oollugo supgr- 
visors. In addition to providing a moans for tho studont to ro-- 
f loot J analyzOj and oxpross his roactions p tho logs provldo tho 
collogo iguporvlsors with data as to how wall tho studont is do = 
voloplng mochmlsms for functioning within tho. structure* Logs 
are turned into tho collogo suporvlsors a.t least onco a wook* 
Also^ tho collage suporvlsors are in tho schools throughout tho 
day and are available for conforoncos or Informal discussions 
with studonts and mastor toachors. 

If tho studont is having difficulty in mooting tho objoctivo 
of Phase I, tho college suporvlsors in Qooporatlon with tho mastor 
teacher analyze the problems and dovelop a program for that in- 
dividual, ' . ' 



Phasu II 



Ob.ioctlvu 

Thg studjnt will structure - Lind' con trol classroom situations 
to provido for productivQ Igarning. 

Aotivi t lug 

During tho first wo ok a student is placod xjith a mastor 
toachor. As soon as possiblo thu studont is Involvod with class- 
room activity* Tho typo of activity can rangu from ailing roll 
and giving out papors to actual toachingj doponding upon arrango^ 
monts mado butwaun tho jtudont and tho mastor "coachur. Prom thoso 
inltip.l oxporloncos thj studunt i& axpoctod to have full control 
of at loast OHu clas.^ by thu start of tho third wook, Inturtwlnod 
with thu toaching o tho somlnar stylud Gonoral and Spucial 
Muthods Gpursus whiah also start tho first wock. Topics analyzud 
in Gunorai Mothods aru furthor duvolopod in thu Spocial I4uthods 
coursus of thg studonts* tuachlng fiold. As tho coursos ovolvo^ 
aroas such as planning^ grading and controlling aru studiud from 
a varioty of purspuctlvos . Aftor tho posltivo and nogatlvo impli-^ 
cations havu boon i^ulghud^ thu studont inGorporatus into his tuach- 
ing thoso aspocts that aro most moaningful. Tho curriculum for 
tho mothods coursus aro doslgnod so as to include studont initi- 
atod itoms^ Thoso itom.s or probloms aro usually brought forth 
v;hon tho studont bocomos incroasingly Involvod with ciassroom toach- 
ing. 



Evaluation 

Tho ability of tho studont to apply thu loarnlngs' is tho cri- 
turlon of Qvaluatlono To asso ::i tho studont ^s ability to struc- 
turo and control tho classro^'/a situation and tho dograo to v;hich 
this is dono tho progrm ur. j approximatoly throo procoduros. 
Primarily^ thu mastor tocjUor is consultod almost daily by a col-^ 
logo suporvisoi^ as to thu amount of succoss tho studont is having 
in muotlng' tho objocti o^ Analysis by tho collogo suporviso'r of 
tho studont's unit ax^ i dally plans, provldos additional informa- 
tlon. Tho log and ronforoncos botwoon tho studont and a collogo 
suporvisor is ano/ uor source of roodback. 

If tho P^J^unt is having difficulty in .mooting thu Phaso II 
' .blvo^ "J loast ono collogo suporvisor visits tho classroom 
and obtal^^ j <ata concornlng the toaching. This data is anaiyzod 
in rof:^^ jnru to tho studpnt^s problom(s). Also^ a class Is vldoo 
tapor' ^y- group analysis by tho mastor toachor^ collogo supor- 
vlr and studont^ Prom this data tho collogo suporviior, mastor 
t .ahoVj and studont dovlso a program for solving tho problem( s) 
. * , inhibit raDoting tho objoctlvo. ] 



PHAS3 III 



Qb.iuc tivu 

Tho studwot vjill duvulop his pursonal stylu of rulating 
to thw pupils and shnplng the curriculum, 

Ac tivitiea 

The main objectivee of the History and Philosophy course ia 
for the student to identify and develop his personal philosophy 
of education. To accomplish this development the student must 
explore various philosophies of education and their implications. 
He must also consider his perceptions of man^ learning, and change 
vjhile testing and interactins with the educational environment. 
Seminars J papers^ and teaching experiences . as well as a final de- 
fense of ones pirsonal philosophy and tills philosophy's operation 
in a school system are the key activitiss. Prior experiences not 
only influence ones philosophy, but =alsQ influence the manner in 
which a person relates to others. Because the temching situation 
demands skills of vjorking with a variety of types of individTials^ 
students are encouraged to work with groups, serve as counselors, 
and take the Teacher Aide Practloum course before entering the 
program. 

As the student ^s philosophy evolves and his teaching experi- 
ences grow^ he will alter the currioulum to be consistent with hia 
perceptions of what education should become. The special methods 
'courses in the student ^s teaching field require a paper explaining 
the rationale for why their field should be included in a schools 
curriculum and the processes that should be used in teaching the 
courses. This paper must reflect consistency with the student's 
philosophy of education. 

Evaluation 

The History and Philosophy papers as well^as the special 
methods papers provide data^ concerning hov; well a student has -. 
Intellectualized^ how he should relate to the students and why,- 
Also/ the logs give additional Information resarding the students 
personal contacts with the pupils. The oollege supervisors react, 
in i^rlting to the logs and' the papers . The reactlors are usually 
of a '^devils advocate" nature with the purposie of challenging the 
student: to consider implications of his thoughts and actions. 
The seminar styled courses, which are structured as encounter 
situations vAiere each student interacts viith his peers and colleg© 
instructors, provide more Information about how well a student Is 
developing his style of ^relating to others* 

To evaluate the extent to which a student has operationally 
devaloped his personal style of relating to the pupils and shapes 
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the Gurriculuri^ th© program uses four procGdures. 3ach atudsnt 
is video taped at laast once and tha tapo io analysed by tho 
collego suporvisorG^ master taach^r^ and studGnt, The analysis 
sossion has as its purposa thp diagnosing of tQaching bohaviors 
and thon poosib lo iivipllcations . 

Tho coIIqgo Quporvisors in cooporation with the laaster tench^rs 
record vorbatin data from tho studont's class and composo a type- 
script. Tha typoscript includes tho physical layout of tho room 
as v/g11 as Intoraction pattorn^ that dGveloped during tho class. 
Tho main function of tha typDScript is that it is analyEod for 
pattorns of toaching bohavior that contributG to tho strongths 
and v/oaknesGos of the class sossion. Onco tho pattorns and tholr 
implications havo boon idontified, a program to roinforco the 
strengths and phaso out tho v/oaknessos is dovolopod betwoen tho 
collogo supurviaorj mastor toachorp and studont. A follow-up on 
this program and tho vldoo taping sossion providG the nooessary 
informa\.ion as to whothor tho student is progrossing toward moot- 
"ing tho _ob Joctivo . 

Af tor six waoks of toaching^ a diagnostic instrumont of super- 
vision is administored. This Instrument used pupil feedback and 
gives data concorning six aroas of toaching bohavior^ l^fhen tho 
data has boon collated^ a program is dGvelopGd vjlth the studont to 
strengthon weak aroas. Tho. Instrument is administered six v/oeks 
later to evaluate the studont *s progrusSi 

Analysis of lesson plans and their rosulting effect on tho 
studont toaching is anothor criturlon for ovaluating the studont 
ability to shape tho curriculum. Both the college supervisors and 
tho master toachors arc to sue the plans. Comparisons of past 
plans with curront ones can be used to measuro the studont ^ s 'pro- 
gross toward shaping and dovoloping the curriculuni. 

If tho student is having difficulty in mooting the Phase III 
objeotivo^ all of tho above proooduros aro ropoatod and a program 
is dovisod. In- addition to thoso rogular procoduros^. spocifio 
probloiTis are Isolated and opoclal jorograms such as mlcro-toachlngp 
simulation 5 rolo play^ and perhaps porsonal counsoling by outside 
porsonnol are used. 
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PHAS3 IV 



Objective 

The studsnt v/lll e^^aTuata hi ^ qh-^nn'-Hh^ .-.^^ , 

cator. ' percsptiona of himself as an edu- 



.Ajtivltif 



To meet the above oblectlva thp x. , 

Skills that are necei-sary-So aulces^lullv^ ^/''-^u^ 
self -evaluation. The skills arp J^s^nf.-^i?-^^°™ process of 

by his master teacher a^d college luDLif^ ^" similar to those used 
dents. In the General Methods Ind n r^ ?'' ^°^i^ins "ith stu-- 
supervision is provided ThP 4^ Curriculum course a unit on 
of data taklng/analylis of data-for"aach""" '^1^'°^^ ^^"1- 
Bojsible implications/ conLrenL fLw ^^^^ patterns and' their 
Skills. The students'app^f these It!^^^'"' ^^""^ I'alation's 
and oy audio and/or vidSS tapinf thM^ " fimulation, rol. play, 
their class, the student makL a J^eir own class. After taping " 
teaching patterns within ?h^ fr^^-^^^ "'j^^ Identifies his 



phaae-ourwe^na.ssesr^la\?ro®Sal'° hlslt^anglf aSd 

for the purpose of identifying plLff LS^^f °' his olaSs 

tive procedures may have b^^n f . ' lesson where alterna- 

haviors. The natuL orseff-evl!ua??,^-*° Identify non=verbal Se-" 
General Methods cours e mainly tSm/nb H • explored in thi 
a paper written on the proceL aJd Sf^"'"''^°" reaction to 

cational literature. The studenff f^^^^«n°e information from edu- 
the information from the oun?l ? responsible for collating 

went is an additional rL^urce tolJ"^ instrument. The ins^^u? 
atmg his teaching and m^^L^ ^| an IdufaJ^I /^^^^"^ - -^1- 
E valuation 

Since the nature of t^h^ i - - 

student's progress toward blcomlnf/"' f ^elf -evaluation of the 
tool m measurino- ho-, n , a master teacher t +■ -?« rf'® 

actions Of throf iSle^superli^orff ^T^^ this'^^oass" l^'^l' 
skilis*in*thf:Sff ^" the progral is S P^^moS^fffpJ^Jl.f 

cess thftliilyi^-^lfl^-^^^ teachers observe the pro- 

After the analysis by the student ^"alyzing the video tIpSJ 

teacher discuss the qualit^ ?i' suparvisor and/or mst^^ 

30, they diagnose how wen' tS ^^^^n^ly^ls with the s^udJnf 
patterns and the extent to ^^^^-"^ identified his tP« h^^" 

of improvement, '° "^"^ the student oarrias'out his^rogfam 

. . -r^' --^^.c ni,wi£f- as an ediiSStor. 

9^- . . ■ . ' ... -11- : : 
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The General Methods and Curriculum course requires such a paper 
of oach student p 

If the studont is having difficulty in moatins tha Phase 
IV objectivG^ tho collega suporvisors and master tsacher v/ork 
with the student in identifying the problem areas that havo in-^ 
hibitod ths davolopmont of tho salf -evaluation process « If tha 
problor.i areas involvo poor skill dsvolopinont (e.g. teaching pat^ 
tern analysis)^ a program is plannod to romedy the woaknass* If 
the problom areas Involvo failuro to rosolva actual and Idoallsod 
perceptions of oneself as an educator and educational growtli is 
inhibited^ a program is plannod ranging froin mor e oxtansivo food-^ 
back to counsoling* 
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Phasa V 



Ob .iactlvu 

Tho studon t will dovolop skills ^ atti bud^^s ^ ' and acquire 
tho information necessary to vfork ivith othors in improv-' 
ing 0dUGatlon. 

Actlvitias 

In tho History and Philosophy of American Education courso 
tho student must put down in writing and dofond In front of hiB 
potirs his porsonal philosophy of education ^ Includod in this 
philosophy is his imaga of what tho oducational procGss should 
bocoma. This modol Is tho result of acquiring information from 
tho litoraturo and from actual cxpcriGnco. Tho Education SGminar 
courso^ which has as its thomo '^Al tornatlvos In Education'^ is 
lod by ono or tvjo studonts who aro not taking thu toachor prop^- 
aration program. Thosa studonts aru usually considorod radicals 
in thoir porcoptions of what tho procoss of uducation should bo* 
Thoy introduco information and iduas that suppiomont and expand 
tho roadings from othor Education ooursos (o.g* Proo School rlovo- 
monts) * 

Tho suporvision unit of tho Gonoral Mothods courso has a 
phasQ that dcvolops human rolation ' s skills basod upon an atti^ 
tudo of oponnoss. Skills such as listoning^ maintaining tho 
communication procoss questioning tochniquos^ otc^ aro dovGlopod 
by simulation oxorclsos and rolo playing. Each student wrks 
with at loast ono othor student in a toam situation for tho pur- 
poso of Buporvislon, Ho must not only have tho skills of toach^ 
ing analysis^ but ho must bo able to communlcato and Intoract in 
conforoncos^ Tho conferoncus roquiro tho uso of human rolation-s 
skills* 

The special mothods courses roquiro tho student to oxploro 
altornative and innovative curricular approachos to thoir subject 
As tho s tudont Improvoa in his toachlng compotoncias ho is ox- 
pectod to test now concopts of teaching and loarning. Tho out-- 
. comos of tho oxpgrlmon'tation are to bo comr.iunlcatod to the master 
^toachor, other mombors of the departments other toachors .and tho 
college suporvlsors. 

The student has opportunities to develop hum rolation skills 
and attitudos in many informal settings within tho school environ 
.mont. Tho faculty lounge, departmont mootlngs^ and social func= 
tions all provide opportunitios for the studont to booome an in-^ 
fluenclng agent for improving education as ho porcolvos tho nuod 
through" his vision of tho oducation procoas. 

Evaluation 

Bocausu tho student is involvod for only ono somoster in the 
' tuachor preparation program^ assussmont as. to ho vi wo 11 tho objoo*- 



tivu has bujn nut is difficult. Although conclusive uvaluatlons 
vjould bj prumaturu^ yxcapt in rarj casuS, soiiu li.aitud uvalua- 
tions aru poosiblj. Analysis of tho studunt's v/ritlngs indicatu 
thu dugro^ v;ibh which ho has duvulopDd an int j11 tualisud modul 
of his imai^o of v/hat thg Qducational pro case should boconij. Thu 
student's prograss in duVwloping human rolation'o skills and atti- 
tudus arj analyzed whun thj studunt participatjs in rolo play and 
in actual confuruncjs with his pujrs as woll as vrtiun tho studunt 
conimunlcatos outcomus of his QXpjri.njntal tuaching. 



Phasj VI 



Ob juctlvu 

Tho student will usj thu procuss of scholarly inquiry in 
Golvin/^ oducationcil problui.io, 

Ac biviti uo 

During thj flret wook of tho program thu studants nro in-- 
foriaud that thoy arg ruquirH^d to do .iduc:;tional rusgarch papor. 
Thu gonjral naburo of thu typo of rusoarch is jxplainud with 
jXQiiiplus and thg studunts aru ^ivon approxi:natgly sgvun wgokG to 
^idontify a rjauarch problgin and to plan thj djsic;n for thu ux- 
purimontal study, Thg studonts inturuct i-;ith thoir collogg supgr- 
visors in li.riitlng thu probluiii and in rofining thu dosign, Also^ 
litoraturo in uducational rosgarch is madg availablo^ Onco th^.^ 
projoct has buon approvud by tho suporvlsorp thu studunt pgrforms 
thvJ rosQarch and vjritus his ropurt* 

Evaluation 

Tho quality of tho rgsgarch papgr and thg studont^s gvalua-- 
tion of his rusoarch tgchniqug ar^ thu main critgria for inuasur- 
ing to what dogruu tho objjctivo has bogii roa^chgd. 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



An education uenter is a school that is used by a college In 
the training of student teachers,. The education center differs 
from most schools that provide for student teachers in the follow- 
ing manner • 

(a) Cooperating teachers are specially trained in super- 
vision by the college. 

(b) All of the college -s student teachers are in the 
education center or another school also serving as an 
education center (This Is in contrast to the "faming 
out" of student teachirs to many schools) , 

(c) Some college supervisors are always present in the 
-eduDation center. 

(d) The college supervisors are to stimulate change with- 
in the school by bringing In current research and opera= 
tlonally showing its effect on currlouluin. This is to be 
don© in coordination with the atolnistration. The ap- 
proach is considered effective because the oollege super- 
visors are from outside the system ^d are non-threaten- 
ing since they are in no way connected with regular teacher 
evaluation* 

(e) The college supervisors ^ in their relationship to co- 
operating teachers J bring about the continuous education 
of these teaohers. in addition to the reasons stated in 
(d)^ this partnership gives the teacher the opportunity 
to not only "Imow" what is new in the fields but ")iow" 

it can be used effectively. 

Thus schools that are used as education centers are to benefit by 
use of college staff and resources and by programs that enable 
continuous education of their teachers. The oollege is to benefit 
by being recognised as an active participant in establishing new 
directions in teacher education as well as for aiding the adminl- 
etration in research and servloe. 
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fht college and the education center are to be recognized partners in 
research and improveinent of education in the community. It is hopedr 
that this relationship vrtll at least partially bridge the gap between 
the *»lntellectualism» of educational thought of the college and the 
«reali3ia»* of the school situation as they work together in affecting 
the process of change in education* 

Outline of Relationship of College Staff to Education Center Staff 



Frlnelpal or 
Adndnljtrator 
School 

Foreign Language 
Cooperating reachers 

Knglish Cooperating 
Teachers 

Social Sttidies 
Cooperating Teachers 



Math Cooperating 
Teachers, 

Seienea Cooperating 
reachers 



4 



4 



Director of Teaching 
Training 
J College 



Language Supervisor and/ 
or College Language Teach#^ 

toglish Supervisor and/or ^ 
College aiglish Teachers i 

Social Studies Supervisor \ 
^d/or College Social 
Studies Teachers ? 

Btath Supervisor and/or 
College Math Teachers f 



^ienca aapervlaor and/or I 
College Science Teachers I 
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Chapter II 
ADMDIISTRATION OP AN EDUCATION CMTER 



■T^Qw patterns of staff rela^tlonshlps require many changes 
in local school administration; old, established traditions 
and processes no longer suffice. It avails little to de= 
bate the desirability of these changes in relationships or 
to bemoan either their existence or their speed* Changes 
are here, and their pace will quicken rather thaji abate in 
the years ahead. 

In order to have a successful program in an educational center, 

the function of a principal must be analyzed* A tradi'tional atoini- 

strator will not suffice. The purpose of this chapter is to analyze 

the nature of adminiatration in a school used as an e*aoation center, 

^■It The role of the administrative staff in an institution 
is to create an organization within which the decision--mak=- 
ing process can operate effectively. ^ 

2. The organization should permit decisions to be made as 
close to the source of effective action as possible. 

3. The administrative staff of an educational institution 
should be organized to provide individual staff members with 
as much freedom for initiative as is consistent with efficient 
operation and prudential controls , 

The purpose of organization is to clarify and distribute 
responsibility and authority among individuals ajad groups in . 
an orderly fashion consistent with the purposes of the Inati- 
tut ion, 

5, An institution should be brganized with a unitary source 
of decielon-maklng at its head*' , 

This is a partial list of guidelines for an administrative or-- 

ganization. The implication is that staff members should be given 

greater raaponslbility . (l,e, responsibility for certain decisions 

and for initiating certain activities ) . 

1, American Association of School Atoilnis trators , "School Ainini" 
stratore View Professional Negotiations/- NBA J $btZ$ - Ja ^67 

2, Daniel Griffiths, David L, Clark, D, Richard Wynn^ and Laurence 
lannabcone. Organizing Schools for Effective Education (Danville, 111, 
The Interstate Printers and Publishers , Inc , , 196^) . pp* 71"7S cited 
by Theodore J, Jenson an^d David Clark, Educational Administration 
(The Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc New York ^ 19&i].) 
Pg. 01. ' 



An education oenter that is organized undar these guidelines is free 
to develop and groWj yet be* nurtured by one decision -making indiirldual 
It Is the reciprocal process of interaction between principal and 
staff that is necessary for succesSi His function Is both necessary 
and vital, 

"Prom ' a review of the literature one gains two important Im-- 
• presslons: (1) administration is essentially a way of working 
with people J and (2) the procedures In the administrative pro- 
cess are organizationally oriented rather than oriented to the 
Individual , "3 . 

A principal must realize that an organisation is only as strong 
as its members* He must ■direct the administrative process in such 
a manner that the organisation is consistent with the school^s ob- 
jeotives and that the dignity and worth of its members is preservedi, 

In order to facilitate this process^ the principal must operate 
in a proper organizational • climate • There are a variety of climates 
that a principal can nourish* First is the Open Glimate which de- 
scribes an organization which is moving towards Its goals and which 
provides sat ief action for the group member* a personal needs* Second 
is the Autonomous Climate which is described as one In which leader- 
ship acts emerge primarily from the group* Third is the .Controlled 
Climate which is oharacterized best as imperaonal and highly task-^ 
oriented* Fourth is the Pamiliar Climate which is highly personal, 
but undercontrolled. Fifth is the Paternal Climate which is charac*- 
terised best as one in which the principal constrains the emergence 
of leadership acts from the group and attempts to initiate most of 
these acta himself. Finally, the Closed Climate is characterized 
by a high degree of apathy on the part of all 'members of the organ!'- 
zatlon. 

3 ^ ' ' " ' 

Theodore J. Jenson. and David LL Clark, Educational Administration , 

(The Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc. , N«Y. 196l4.i pg. 53) 
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Mos t research - on organizational olimates in schools is rela» 
tively recent. The notion that a measure of school climate^la a 
useful means for understanding the leaderahlp acta of the principal 
and for assessing the opportunities for growth, and development of 
teachers in his school is emerging*' It is my belief that an educa- 
tion center can only survive and flourish In an ^'open climate" be- 
cause only this climate provides growth for everyone in the school. 

An ■'Open climate ehhances the development of a .network of artl 
culations and bridges through which discussion by teachers^ prlnol-^ 
pals J and college personnel must progress to Influence progress In 
an education center* By patabllshing this cllmatej the. principal ^ 
Insures a process of careful consideration that Improves the quali- 
ty of deGlBlon-making. 
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Chapter III 
Hole of a. Principal in an Education Center 



"According to role thaoryi organizations are social systems 
made up of people who occupy various "ppsltlons'V In ye 
(hierarchical) and horizontal relationship to each o"ther» 
Any given position is the location of one individual or class 
of individuals within the social system. . The way people be* 
have in these positions depends partly on how they think they 
are expected to behave and on how others actually; expect 
them to behave. These expectations are called "roles"^. The 
behavior of people In ^hese social roles Is ^so affected by 
their personalities*^ ^* 

From this quote it ^coraes apparant that the principal should have 

a certain ^sta'tus'*' of position which carrlesirtth it a measure of pres* 

tig© in the social structure of the eduoatlon canter. The prlnclpal| 

however 5 must perceive himself according to his abilities In his role* 

He must not perceive the role isolated from the qualitlfeg an Individual 

brings to it. He must realize that the percaptlon of his role by others 

must be earned by his special qualities and performanca* The closer 

he can bring together his perception of himself with the perception 

of him that others have, the more effective he can be in his role* 

It is his responsibility to resolve the perceptions* 

, **Mdwall reported that teachers who \rere dissatisfied felt 
that, oh the one hand, they were unable to predict what the 
administrator would do in any given situation and, on the 
other hand* they could not determine what It tos that the 
administrator expected of them* K re were two groups of in- ^ 
dividuals toward whom the administrator could act identically 
and still expect completely different reactions. The situa- 
tion proves to be an anomaly only 1§f the administrator is un- 
familiar with the ^application of role theory to the study of 
adminlstration*»* 5v 



h\ Richard C« Lonsdale, 'Hiaintainlng the Organlaatlon in Dynamic 
Bquillbrlum,^ in Behavioral Science and Bducational Administration , 
ed.^ Daniel B. Griffiths, The Sixty - third yeartook of the National 
Society for the Study of Mucatlon, Part ll ( Chicago s University of 
O Chicago Press, 1961+) , pg. lif9-150 

ERIC 5^ 

Jenson and Clark, Educational Administration ^ Pg. 91 
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The principal must define his role in the scHool and his actions 
must be conaistent with the role. If. he feels that his role should 
Ghangej then he must provide the rationale for such change. In this 
mamier the principal can diminish .false peroeptlons of his role* In 
his desire to provide for' the individual needs of his teachers , how- 
everi he must be careful that he ie not providing favoritism. The 
principal must also attempt to understand the teachers in relation- 
ship to their roles. He must do this to insure that both he and the 
teacher Imow what is expected of them. If the roles of the principal^ 
teacher ^ and college supervisor are defined Bjx'd perceived in the light 
of definition, another obstacle to an effective education center is 
removed. 

In describing the specialist's role to the staff, the principal 
must make explicit that the specialist has no intention of forcing 
them to carry out a suggestion. Both specialist and teacher must 
clearly grasp the professional limits within whioh they can Interact* 
The principal must protect his teachers by seeing to it that these 
professional limits are not exceeded, 

By attempting to maximize the contribution of each functional 
role In the instructional organlzationj the principal Increases the 
potential for conflict. His ability to keep this potential from 
erupting into open conflict is related to the confidence those under 
his authority have in his leadership. By making explicit his expeo= 
tations for each role, and by being cognizant of personality needs, 
the prlnoipal enhances his chances for eliciting such confidence. 



Hov should the principal of an education center perceive himself? ' 
«p some observations of school central o^^^ 

the findings appear to indicate that administrators perceived 
their roles as "doers of tasks, instead of delajators and ^ 
coordinators, much the same as they had done in small oreaniza- 
tions. A man's reach is limited, and as a consequence some 
tasks remain unaccomplished or poorly accomplished Me 

business carinot be effectively operated with small-busing 
concepts and perceptions."^' 

If a principal Is to be effective, he must develop skill in 
delegating authority and coordinating program efforts. This Is a 
difficult yet major role and should be the concern of the modern 
principal, 

The above quote Illustrates the usefulness of the education 
center concept as an aid to the principal in the •doing of tasks. «» 
Since it is not the principal 's main role (i.e. the doing of tasks). 
It must be done by people who are competent and cooperative. 

What kind of self -imago is necessary to the principal's role In 
the education center? 

"I* is riot a mere rationalization that the administrator 
sees himself in relation to the dimensions of administra- 
tion. He sees himself in relation to the tasks (content) 
of the job, and In relation to how the tasks are accomplished 
(process). His measure of satisfaction or dlssatlsf action , 
success, or failure are tied intimately to the Job to be 
accomplished and to- the ways of achieving the accomplish- 
ments. He is, or should be, also percetlve to the various " 
I actors, conditions, and environmental complexities that 
condition his satisfaction and success quotients." 7 

The principal must have a self-image that. Is Gonsistent with 

his role and philosophy of administration. He must not, only have 

a set of objectlv es and procedures for administrative functions, ' 

but he must have a criteria for evaluation pf success. There is 

no evaluative checklist for effective principals. 

ErJc 6. Ibid, pg, 30 



7. Ibid. pg. 38-39 ' 
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A principal must devise his own Qriteria baaed upon his objeG- 
tivss for his school. Haphazard evaluatlQn based upon intuition 
leads to ineffective administration and retardation of the school 
, growth. 

What must be the functional role of the education center prin- 
cipal? 

"Punc tionally^ the x^cjIb of the principal can best 
be imderstood in feorrns of his relationship to and 
involvement with his Inti^aorganlzatlonal and extra= 
organizational referents, to intraorgamizational 
referent is one who Is ©mplojed by the school dls« 
trlot as ^ say^ a teacher^ admlnls trator^ or custo^ 
dlanj or who is a direct recipient of its servioea^ 
a S'tudent* An extraorganlEatlonal referent is one 
who is not employed by the district or \Aio is an 
indirect recipient of its servioeSi as^ sayj a par- 
ent ^ or one who is indirectly invoived yith the 
operations of the school ^ a tax=payert"^ 

Prom this It should be clear that the functional role of a prin 

cipal is consistent with ■-leadership*" . 



8. , ! 

Samuel Goldman^ The School Principal j (The Center for Applied 
Research in ■Education/ Inc . J New Yoricj 1966, pg, Itf,) 



Chapter IT / 
Principal as a Leader in an Bducation Center 



"Traits and attributes which may be considered as bear- 
ing positive relationslilps to leader behai^lor of a sigrilflc-ant 
. character are popularity^ originality^ adaptability. Judge- 
menty ambition, persistence emotional stability^ social and 
economic status, and communicative skills* The highest corre- 
lations vdth leader behavior vere found to be popuiarity, origi- 
nality, and judgement. Traits that are considered to be of 
some significance 5 but not on the basis of statistical treat- 
ment . are insight, initiative, and cooperation. Traits and 
attributes that may be considered to be positively related to 
leader behavior, but with low statistical correlation, are 
dlsposltlony responsibility, integrity, self-confidence, social 
activity and mobility, social skills, physical characteristics 
and fluenipy of speech. Conflicting findings were reported with 
respect to the relationship of leader behavior to dominance and 
extroversion-introversion,** 9 

"We may define leadership as the initiation of a new 
structure or procedure for accomplishing, an organisation's 
goals and objectives or for changing an organization's goals 
and objectives. Note that the emphasis here Is upon initiating 
change. Presumably, two routes are open to the leader who 
would attempt to change established organisational relationships 
wid goals. He may utilise delegated status and exert authority 
in terms of his role, or he may utilise achieved prestige and 
exert influence in terms of his individual personality, Pe 
.both role and individual strengths would be brought to bear. 
In either event, the leader Is concerned with initiating changes 
in established structures, procedures, or goals | he Is disruptive 
of the enci sting state of affairs 

Ho leader can initiate a change on a system >dthout disrupting 

the system. Educational leadership, however, can not end there. 

The principal must stabilize the systelm at a new level after each 

change , ■ 



9. Truman M. Pierce and E.G. Merril Jr,, »»The Individual and Admini- 
strative Behavior, In Administrative Behavior In Bducation , H.F. C^pbell 
and R,T. Gregg, eds. (New Yorkt Harper and Bros,, 1957}, pg. 331 cited 

by Samuel Goldman, The School Prlncip^ ^ pg, 8^ 

10, John K. HemphillV "Mmlnlstratlon as Problem Solving," In Andrew 
Wp Halpin^ Admlnl stratlve Theory in Baucatlon , p. 107 (Chicago t Midwest 
Administration Centeri University of Chicago, 1958) as cited by James M„ 
Uphamj "Leadership and Administration,** In Behavioral Science and 
g(^"|Qat4Q"^T Admtni.^tratlnn, pg, 122 
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The principal must have objectives and goals that are conveyed to the 
staff and understood by them, othe^ise the organization ^dll not 
arrive at a new equilibrium. 

There are two f undainental dimensions of leadership found in the 
literature* One dimension is the initiating of structure. This re- 
fers to the leader establishing well-defined patterns of organiza- 
tion^ channels of comjnunlcatloni and methods of procedure. The second 
dimension Is consideration. This refers to behavior indicative of 
friendship^ mutual trust, respect, and warmth in the relationship be- 
tween the leader and the members of his staff* 

The above dimensions of leadership require a great deal of skill 
to enact. Too much emphasis on the first one could produce aii auto-- 
cratic atmosphere. Falsifying the second one could lead to paterna-^ 
lism. Lack of or weakness in both the first and second could lead to 
a laissez*-faire situation. Proper synthesis of the above should be 
the goal of every principal. 

The principal v;ho asserts leadership in an education center must , 

be cognizant of the "pulse" of the school. Bb must gain skill in the 

propar timing of leadership acts. 

"Since leadership Involves a series of steps^ time la 
required to asess the extent to which an attempted 
leadership act is SUCCBSSFUL or EFPICTITO. ThuSj in 
terms of frequency, thepractloner might err in either 
of two directions. At the lower frequency extreme, 
the failure to attempt leadership could result in in- 
adequate structures, ineffective procedures, and archaic 
goals. At the upper extreme, repeatedly atiemptlng 
leadership, it would be difficult to asess the effective- 
ness of any given leadership act because of the inter*- 
position of successive leadership acts. That is, frequent, 
continuous changes in an organization's ^structures, pro- 
cedures, and goals couldi^ result in disorganisation, dis- 
integration, and disorientation.** 

11 • Lipham, Behavioral Science and Administration , pg. 12^- 
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Leadership acts of a principal must constantly be evaluated* 
The acts must be evaluated along each step of the progresslonj 

attempted leaderahip — ^. succassful leadership — — 

effective leadership. The attempted leadership acts can be evalu- 
ated In terms of how often and by i^hat me^s an Individual Inlti- . 
ates leadership. Successful leadership can be evaluated in terms 
of movemQnt of individuals ^ groups ^ organizations ^ Effective leader- 
ship can be assessed in terms of the direction that the movement is 
taking and the establishment of a new equllibriuin. 

The principal of an education center must be constantly evaluat- 
ing lest he dssume a false leadership role. It is easy for someone 
involved in a complex situation (and desiring change) to become a 
"bfiLndwagon rider''. In order to not be deceived, the principal must 
be aware of the nature of pressures from others. Innovation isolated 
from goals and objectives leaves no lasting effect except chaos. Be^- 
fore adopting an innovation the principal, teachers^ and collage 
supervisors must carefully assess the effect that the change would 
have on the ongoing program, ■ . 

What are some of the conditions that bring about change? Three 
main propositions for change occur regularly in the lltaraturei 

1, The major impetus for change in an organization is 
from the outside. 

2, The degree and duration of change is directly pro^ 
portionai to the intensity of the stimulus from the 
suprasystom* ^ 

3* When change in an organization does occur, it will 
. tend to occur from the top down, not from the bottom up* 

The Implications of the above for an education center are consis- 
tent with the need of a principal who is a leader. The education 
center, however, does not rely solely on the principal effecbing 
change from the top dovm. 
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The coriter is also undergoing change infiuenced bj the college;: 
from ths bottom up. It is the coordination of these two forces tfhat 
oBXi bet ter bring about change . If this duality occurs only tempo- . ' . 
rarily, chang© will be retarded or eventually s topped depending upon 
whether one or both of the agents of change are removed* Thus, tho 
partnership of internal and external innovative agents as established 
in an ©ducation center should provide effective conditions for change. 

What kind of a system should an education center have in order to 
bring about a stable change? 

"In a condition of statlo equllibriiim . a syatem responds 
to a stimulus or a ohange In Its envlroninent by a re- 
aoblori or adjustment which tends to restore the system . 
to its original state. In a Dondltion of dynamic qulli" 
brlum the system may respond to such a stimulus or a 
change in Its environment by a shift to a new balance or 
by a modification of Its goals * --12 . 

The iinpo.rtant words that distinguish static from dynamic equili- 
brium are adjustment ^ and new balance, A static system by Its own 
nature Is compelled to force adjustment of a stimulus or It will not 
survive as this type of system. This self -preservation can take place 
only upon the return to the original state. A static system Is the 
antithesis of change* A dynamic system is by nature a system for a 
stable change. The system must be capable of Interacting with a r 
stimulus and establishing a new balance. This system must be capable 
of achieving a new ^equilibrium or It will not survive.. If there is 
no stable equlllbrliimj It will degenerate into a static system or 
chaos. What la needed is an individual with stabilizing as well as 
initiating qualities. The administrator (being a atabllizlng force) . 
can strengthen or weaken the education center, 

. . ' ■ ■ I: ■ " 

Lonsdale, Behavior'al Sciences and Edupatlonal Admlnlsti atlon , 
pg. 172. -- ---- - - 



Hs v/eakons tli© center if he contlnuoualy ^'stabili^es" at the 
original starting point. He strengthQns the center by ^^stabilizing" 
change and in aoma instanoes he brings the system back to the origi- 
nal starting point/ This latter aot is dona with axtrame caution 
and thought so as not to eliminat© the elements of growth found with- 
in the system. 

If a principal maintains only a stabilizing role, change in the 
system will avsntually stop due to lack of leadership and an atti-^ 
tude of --Why should I try to improve when the principal isn^t even 
IntQrea tedj " prevailing. 

In an education center many of the change Influences are to come 

from outside the system (via the college). How should the education 

center respond to these disturbances? 

"The system may raapond to dis turbajioes from the 
outside (a) by resisting or disregarding the dis- 
turbances or protecting and defending itself against 
themi (b) by using homeostatlc forces to restore the 
former balance; or (c) by accoirmo dating to these dis- 
turbances by achieving a new equilibrium* It is the , 
view of this chapter that administrators should asslat 
the' organlEation in^reapondlng in the third (c) of 
these three waya."13 

A principal who responds to a system distrubance (a) is uaually 
characterized as insecure or rigid, and a safe-guarder of the status- 
quo. A principal, who responds as (b) is probably adept at using 
human relations skills in manipulating others and is also interested \: 
in preserving the status quo* The principal who reaponda as (c) has v 
a difficult task, but is primarily interested In the growth of his 
school. The difficulty comes ^rlng the time the principal permits ' 
the system to undergo a stress and guides the system through to a ;g 
new equilibrium. Principal (a) and (b) are interested in adjustment j' 

not growth. ' -;i 

■ " ■ . ■ - - , • . ■ . . 

ERJC" •'■^Lonsdale, Bghavloral Solenoes and Educational Administration , pg. Hk., ^ 



Thus the prlnQipal of an education center plays the key role 
in impleiiientlng nrjejded changes in his own school building. If he 
is a leader and revmrds activities that lead to needed changes, 
then hifi staff will become aware of the fact that one of the expec- 
tations for the teacher *s role is that of planning and implementing 
nQcessary changes* If he chooses not to lead,, then there oan be a 
greater tendency for the staff to omit planning for ohange as a per- 
ceived role expectation and the work of the oollege supervisors will 
be weakened. The necessity of a principal being a change agent and 
innovator la essential for audess of an Bducatlon center* It is^ 
however^ erronecms to expect that the principal should be the only 
Innovator in the school. Many in the school have the potential for 
innovation behavior provided they are given the appropriate encour-- 
agement and support. In many ways the school principal makes one 
of his most important contributions to ohange by providing such 
support and encouragement* 

The principal's relationship to the college supervisors and his 
use of their supervisory skills is a vital thread in his pattern of 
functional administration of an education center. 
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Chapter V 

PRINCIPAL AND' niS RELATIONSHIP TO 
SUPERVISION IN AN EDUCATION CMTK 

"The literature on the principalship (indeed on all educa-- 
tlonal administration) is filled with exhortations and clari- 
on calls for ^-leadership in education--* Tradir.lonally this 
has been taken to mean that the school prinGipal must hold 
as his prlinaryj and encompassing task th# Improvement of In^ 
structlon in his building. Inherent in this task has been 
the expectation that fee principal must supervise his teachers 
to ensure that they are performing their tasks effectively,' 
This expectation for the principal has come under serious 
questionings however^^ on the grounds that teachers are becom- 
ing more highly specialized and require equally specialized 
Individuals to suparvise their worki and that emerging pat- 
terns of instructional practices call for a greater inter^- 
dependence among teachers and other specialists and a lesser 
need for dominance by other administrators , --14- 

There also is a decrease of current literature on the interest 
of the principal in the supervision of teachers. There are two 
possible explanations for the decrease of interest by writers^on 
administration in the supervision of teachers * First the problems 
of supervision and of teaching method are not amenable to investl^ 
gatlon in a management frame of referencej (i.e. with techniques 
now available*) Second,, the field of supervision has become one of 
the major interests of a group of specialists and of the organization 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASOD) . 

The role of the principal as a supervisor of teachers appears 
more as a traditional concept than a description of a function of a 
modem principal. The amount of research and th© skills being de- 
veloped in and by supervisors is now beyond the scope of reasonable 
demand upon a principal. 



* Donald A. Erickaon^ "Porcea for Change in the Principalship-- , in 
The Elementary School Journal , Vol. 65^ No* 6 (November I9bk-) ^ 
as cited by go.ldmani The School Principal / pg. 107. 
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This does not meaii that he can divorce himself from the results of 

supervision 5 because he is the one responsible for the curriculuiQ 

and the effectiveness of teaching in his school. It does mean that 

he can delegate the operational and developniGntal aspects of currl- 

oulimi and teacher ef factlveness to those who have specific training 

in those areas. He is, howevari still responsible for the coordina^ 

tlon and evaluation of the total school program. 

What should the relationship be between the prlnelpal and the 

college supervisors? 

would seem^ therefore j that cooperative supervlsloii 
and administration is one of the most promising practices 
currently under oonalderatlon* It increases the services 
avallabl© to classroom teachers j and It provides continuous 
in-service groirth opportunities for principals and super- 
visors alike*** ^5 

Interaction betv/een administrators and college supervisors is an 
Important aspect of education improvement, This interaction must be of 
a cooperative and consensus atraosphera* If the atmosphere is coopera* 
tive, the two reactants can effect change and establish dyna^c equili- 
brium within the system. Not only are the principals and supervisors 
to be change agents in this atmosphere^ but they are going to be affected 
by the interaction, Ihe result should be growth for all Involved in 
the educational process of the education center. 

Most literature agrees that change In instructional content a^d 
method occurs vrhen the understanding and skills of teachers and other 
wtekers change. The task Involves working with people in the develop- 
ment of skills. These insights and skills are related to the following 
curriculum categorlesi determining of objectives, the development of a 

15. Robert H. toderson, Teachr-ng in a World of Chang;e , (Harcourt, 
O Irace and World , Inc*, I966) pg. 12? 
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program of Inotructlon, the use of Instructlc nal materlads and procedures, 
and the evaluation of instruction, aince skill in all of. these categories 
could be considered somewhat of a challenge to most Individuals, other 
alternatives must Ije sought. One alternative is the use of resource people 
(college supervisors) from thr education center since they are currently 
involved in this work. The principal, however, must be aware of the 
direction that a change In instructional cqntent and method" is taking and 
the implications of the direction to the education center* 



Chapter VI 



Conclusion 



Tto functions of an education center have hopefully been established* 

One is that it assists the school in the process of change, ^condly^ 

It provides a mBms of continuous education of the center's teachers* 

If this is also to be the function of administrators of the future ^ then 

their partnership should bring added success. 

»»In the future^ the administrator's success ^11 depend upon 
(1) being able to employ .the dynamics of the change process 
to fulfill the obDectivles of the school as an Institution 
and (2) prbviding relative stability in an institution which 
Is undergoing basic structural modification. Educators should 
be disturbed by the minimal attention which they have paid to 
the process of change. The school administrator of the future 
will be a participant in a nationwide organised process of 
change not dissimilar from that which has existed in the field 
of agriculture for the past half century. Federal and state 
governmental agencies are also responsible for educational 
coordination 5 research and improvement of education* The IoqbI 
school administrator will be placed in the center of this 
process and will spend the bulk of his time implementing the 
results of the process and determining its future course of 
action. Change ^d.11 be the byword of good education , and. 
the rigid or dograatle administrator, "vrtll have a short-lived 
career." 15 



16, Jensen and Clark ^ EdUGatlonal Administration pg. 110 
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The first day of the eduQatlon semester I was scared and apprehen^ 
siva about the whole Idea. I wasn-t really sure I wanted to teaohj but 
I thought It woul(to't hurt to try* In the back of my mind I kept think 
Ing that it would be good experience^ whether I ever went into teaching 
or not. 

The beginning of the prograjii was over-whelming. Even though our 
supervisors tried to make us feel at ease, we were still nervous. It 
was cons^oling to Imow that everyone else felt the same way* As the 
supervisors explained the program and described what was expected of 
us, the amount of work required kept growing. All through the first 
few days, despite consoling cbmments from the supervisors, the same 
thought kept entering my mind: why do I want to do this? The complete 
answer is still a long way off. 

' The third day of the programj we went to . the school that was our 
teaching center, I had never been inside a public high school before, 
and this one looked huge and confusing, but not unfriendly, I ims re- 
^ lieved to find out that high school kids still looked like high school 
ld_ds. 

We were Introduoed to our Master Teachers and they took us to our 
centers and began showing us around the school* So many names float 
around and add to the confusion, but by asking questions^ things eventu- 
ally got sorted out. Learning the procedures of the school and falling 
into a daily routine are still far away at this point, but just walking 
around, talking to teachers and students, and looking at the facilities 
made me feel a sense of belonging at the school. 

I wasn-t afraid of the school or the kids, but I wa,sn*t too sure 
of this business, about standing up in front of them, much less trying 
to teach something. : 



The first week of olasaes was apenfc observing ths Master Teacher 
with her Qlasses. At firsts I was surprised by the slow paoe of the 
classes^ but three years of oollege courses had probably made me forget 
what a high school class was like. Both the teacher and the students 
seemed pretty eaay^going^ and certainly did not seem pressured by any- 
thing. The Master Teacher made things look pretty easy and soon I be^ 
gan to want to try teaching. It certainly did not seem like such a 
bad way to spend a semester after all* 

The second week^ I took over my classes with the Master Teacher 
watching. I was nervous before class startedj but after the beginning 
It wasn^t anything to worry about. I found it hard to Imagine that 
they were really listening to me. When I was in high school I thought 
the teacher was always right. VJhGit it they thought I was always right? 
And what if I were wrong? 

Even though we had gone over and over lesson plana in our educa- 
tion olasses^ I was still a little hesitant to try one on my olasst 
But after the first class was over I was almost surprised to realxEe 
that no one threw things at me^ they seemed to understand what I had 
said, and I had actually survived my first class* And I had to do the 
same thing tomorrow^ and the next day^ and the next day^ and the next... 

After falling into a routine for a few weeks ^ I thought I would 
try something new in my classes : working in groups* In our education 
olaases we had been talking about students actively participating in 
their learnlngj and I was convinced that my students were all too ready 
to sit when they should have been thinking. To do something aboiit the 
conditionj I thought the class could work on group projeots* I explained 
the idea to the ftlass with great detail^ and mimeographed instruction 
sheets. The students spent a week pl-anning/ .writing/ re-writing/ and 
. practloing. The day for the pr oainQV' and they were a fiasco . 



It was obvious that most of the' planning time had been wasted, group 
members did not participate and cooperate^ and one person usually ended 
up doing all the work for the whole group, I couldn * t understand why 
all this had happened. 

The next weak^ our education classes dealt with structuring a 
learning situation j and the reaeons for my project ^s failure became 
■ evident. The main problem was a lack of class control on my part. 
There was no way of making sure that eaol.' group member did somethings 
no way of preventing one member from doing everything j and no way of 
making sure everyone used the planning time correctly. For msj bhe 
lesson on controlling a learning situation came too late^ I had already 
learned on my own and would never forget it. 

Up to this point, I had been stlGking exclusively with the curri- 
culum. Instead of staying with historically organized literature, I 
decided to choose a theme of literature^ not related to Just one time 
period. I chose alienation as the unit topic , and tried to help stu- 
dents relate the theme both to literature and to their own lives ^ With 
the supervisor's help^ I developed the unit completely. I set unit ob- 
JectiveSj picked related material and outside Information^ and even 
brought in a guest speaker. The students seemed to enjoy the unit com- 
pletely, and thsy did very well on the final test, probably because the 
subject meant something to them. They saw other people facing the same 
problems they face, and a few ex^en began to see a purpose in literature 
because it could tell you about yourself. I was delighted that they 
were able to think abstractly and relate Ideas to their own lives. 

When 1 realized that you could approach material from different 
points of view, 1 also saw, by observing other teachers^ that you oould 
approach students in many different .ways. 



From the first day of teaohlngj I was aware that my two Qlasses were 
quite di- erent. One was large ^ noisy and apiritedj while the other was 
small, quiet and almost timid at times. For several weeks I had been 
trying to teach the same material to both classes in the same way^ with 
vastly different resultB, Then in one of our education courses ^ we dis« 
cussed the role of personality in learnings both from the teaoher^s and 
the students^ points of views ^ I had a feeling that a class personality 
could definitely influence what method of teaching was most effective 
for that group. Both of my classes had been taught in a rather formal^ 
structured mannerj but to experimenti 1 began to atructure the smaller 
class less and less. I hoped that a more informal atmosphere would 
bring quiet kids out of themselves, and into class participation. The 
experiment seemed to be successful j at least more people took an honest 
end active part in the class. Soon^ even though the material was the 
same for both classes, the procedures were beginning to differ more and 
TOrs. In the large class, students would write an essay to express 
their reactions to something, while in the small class, we could discuss 
their feelings. Eventually, I began to reaot to the material and the 
classes in a variety of ways, reorganizing and restructuring material 
to fit different needs. 

With all of the ways that I tried to vary the class, such as 
through approach and presentation , and by choosing different material, 
one problem kept reourring: disoiplinea One of the first education 
classes we had dealt with the danger of making empty threats^ especially 
in the area of discipline^ We were urged to define our own atblwudes 
towards discipline and establish a scheme for daaling with problems. 
It seemed a lot easier to talk about discipline problems than to deal 
with them in reality. I learned bo handle problems by relying on my 



own ideas at first. V/hen those proved inerfective, I talked to th© 
supervisors, or my Master Teachar^ or other student teaohers* As a 
groups we were able to determine which methods of control were most 
effective J but eaoh of us learned to work with oontrol measures which 
best suited our own style of teaching. 

Maybe I have been giving the wrong Impression that I was working 
alone. The Master Teacher and supervisors were therej of course^ and 
BQ was the other student teacher that I was paired with* I found It 
very helpful to work with another student teacher because we could dis« 
ouss common problems. Alsoj since we were teaching essentially the 
same material in different ways, we could compare our eff ectivenass and 
the students^ reaction. I think I learned as much from watching my 
partner's classes as 1 did from teaching mine. Often I oould gauge my 
classes* reaotlon to the material from watching hers, and more import- 
antly^ we could compare our methods and discuss- their implications. 

Early in the semester we began to supervise each other. We took 
verbatim data, established teaching patterns^ and discussed the impli- 
cations of these patterns. Then we decided which things might be 
changed^ or what behavior should be strengthened^ and took more data 
to go through the cyclp again. I found this form of supervision very 
helpful because^ since we were both student teachers^ we were particu-- 
larly sensitive to how difficult it is to modify teaching behaviors. 
From watching other classes, it was also easier to discuss the Im'Dlica-' 
tlons of teaching behaviors from a broader basis of experience. 

Not all of the experiments I tried in class were as loosely organ- 
ized as the one mentioned previously. As part of the program, I drew up 
a formal research project to test ideas I had about helping students to 
grade themselyea,, I was Interested.ln seeing whether self -grading would 



Improvs a student underatandlng of or attitude toward grades. Even 
though I haven completed the research project, I have found the prr 
liminary steps usefulj especially learning how to control variables 
within an experiment. Experimenting with different aspeGta of education 
seems like it would help a teacher to develop a personar method of teach- 
tog which is most effective. 

As time passedj my goals In the classroom became more defined and 
reached, higher levels* At firsts I only wanted to survive the class 
period. When I realized that that wasn^t such a difficult goal to reaohj 
I began to think that it would be^ nice if the kids actually learned 
something. I began to concentrate on the course material^ and from test 
scores^ some of them did seem to learn. 

Then 3 In some of our education courses^ w© were reading about differ 
ent mebhode of preBentlng material. X thought I would try to teach some= 
thing in a different way^ or in many different wayQ , After experiment'- 
ing with the methods of teaching, and after dlspussing motivation in 
our education claaseSj It occured to me to vary the objectives of tGach= 
Ing. I experimented by letting the student work with his ovm objective^ 
and in small groups or independently if he desired. 

As the semester progressedj and as I thought more about the purpose 
of education^ my goals reached higher levels. At firsts I only wanted 
to survive^ but at the end of the semesteri I wanted the student to : 
learn something about teaching himself whatever h© wanted* This final 
goal is one that I don^t pretend to be able to reach. To mej learning 
how to learn is an ideal goal of education which may never be attained/ 
but I was curious to see If my students could attain even part of this 
goal.,.." . 

The college supervisors play a large role in the student teachero ' . 
development. The fact' that they were always present = all day, :evBry 



day, made sure that we were oonatantly in touoh with themj whether talk= 
ing over problems or being in class. Beoauss of the small nmnber of 
students in the program^ we were able to work out any problem individu- 
ally, The biggest aBset^ however^ was that we felt the supervisors were 
our friends. Because of the friendly spirit ^ there was no fear Involved 
in oui' relationships* We felt that we were treated as young profession- 
als trying to be teaohers. We reacted honestly and openly^ and prob= 
ably got mora aooompllshed. because we weren't dealing with hidden amo- 
tions and could discuss problems openly. 

An. idea that occurred to' me about half way through the program is 
how much the e5q)erlence was changing my views of education. Up to this 
time J I was ■■passively" educated/^ aspeolally in college where most of 
the so-called learning Involved note-takings memorizing^ and rapeatlng 
the information on tests. It never occurred to me to ask why I was 
supposed to do anything* 

The education semester was completely differentj hox^ever. There 
wasn't anything to memorlEe and repeat on tests ^ and there weren't even 
any tests. But this semester ^ everythinp was "why", Bverything I 
learned^ or thought ^ or did was somehow related to something else, but 
there wasn't any teacher giving me the final answer* In the end j It 
is up to me to tie everything together and try to make sense out of 
this education business. The question of "why" Is^ everyv/heret Waj be 
eduoated? Why is it important for man to learn? Why try to teach 
others? I know that the end of the education semester will not bring 
the answers to these questions, but at least It brought me to think. 

about the queatlonsj which is more than the rest of my education ever 

. ' .... ... . ' . ■ ■ f 

did. 

Looking back on it now, I can see how the education semester has 
built my self -confidence*. At first, I wasn't really sure I could teach 



at alL, but now I feel that I can^ Just knowing that I can suGceed 
frees me from the worry of total failure, and allows me to try new 

things and develop skills and different attitudes toward teaching* 

. . . , 

Developing a personal philosophy of education has helped put Ideasj 
imprasslons^ and questions into a new perspective* By delineating my 
attitudes toward educatlonj I oould see my personal goals emerging and 
developing, I could mold my lessohs to try to act consistently with 

phllosophyj but^ of course^ I coulto^t always be successfulv Some« 
times a failure led me to change my method of action j other times It 
led me to modify my philosophy to a more realistic form, 

I rea;lized something Just last week which sums up my impressions 
and attitudes toward the whole education semester. When I am through 
with my student teaching, I will not be prepared to be a teacher as 
much as I will be prepared to decided whether or not I should be a 
teacher, That^ In itself^ Is a pretty far distance to come from, the 
uncertainty had when 1 started the semester, I^ve had a good glimpse 
of what teaching is J I've seen how I react as a teacher, and I 've con- 
aidered education in a completely new light. From this basis, I should 
be able t^o decide whether I want to continue learning how to teach, on 
my oMi, . - ' 



Kathy Coyne 
November l^j 1971 



